








“ Fumiliar in their Mouths as HOUSEHOLD WORDS.’’—suaxzsezane. 


HOUSEHOLD WORDS. 


A WEEKLY JOURNAL. 


CURIOUS MISPRINT IN THE EDIN- 
BURGH REVIEW. 


Tue Edinburgh Review, in an article in its 
last number, on “The License of Modern 
Novelists,” is angry with Mr. Dickens and 
other modern novelists, for not confining 
themselves to the mere amusement of their 


readers, and for testifying in their works that | 


they seriously feel the interest of true 
Englishmen in the welfare and honor of their 
country. To them should be left the making 
of easy occasional books for idle young gentle- 
men and ladies to take up and lay down on 
sofas, drawing-room tables, and window-seats ; 
to the Edinburgh Review should be reserved 
the settlement of all social and _ political 
questions, and the strangulation of all com- 
plainers. Mr. THACKERAY may write upon 
Snobs, but there must be none in the superior 
government departments. There is no posi- 
tive objection to Mr. Reape having to do, iu 
a Platonic way, with a Scottish fishwoman or 
so; but he must by no means connect him- 
self with Prison Discipline. That is the in- 
alienable property of official personages ; and, 
until Mr. Reade can show that he has so 
much a-year, paid quarterly, for understand- 
ing (or not understanding) the subject, it is 
none of his, and it is impossible that he can 
be allowed to deal with it. 

The name of Mr. Dickens is at the head of 
this page, and the hand of Mr. Dickens writes 
this paper. He will shelter himself under 
no affectation of being any one else, in having 
a few words of earnest but temperate re- 
monstrance with the Edinburgh Review, 
before pointing out its curious misprint. 
Temperate, for the honor of Literature ; tem- 
perate, because of the great services which 
the Edinburgh Review has rendered in its 
time to good literature, and good govern- 
ment ; temperate, in remembrance of the 
loving affection of JEFFREY, the friendship of 
Sypyey Smiru, and the faithful sympathy of 
both. 

The License of Modern Novelists is a taking 
title. But it suggests another,—the License 
of Modern Reviewers. Mr. Dickens’s libel 
on the wonderfully exact and vigorous English 
government, which is always ey for any 
emergency, and which, as everybody knows, 
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pinch within the memory of men, is License 
jin a novelist. Will the Edinburgh Review 
forgive Mr. Dickens for taking the liberty to 
point out what is License in a Reviewer ? 


**Even the catastrophe in ‘ Little Dorrit’ is evi- 
{dently borrowed from the recent fall of houses in 
| Tottenham Court Road, which happens to have 
| appeared in the newspapers at a convenient period.” 


Thus, the Reviewer. The Novelist begs to 
_ask him whether there is no License in his 
writing those words and stating that assump- 
| tion as a truth, when any man accustomed to 
the critical examination of a book cannot 
fail, attentively turning over the pages of 
Little Dorrit, to observe that that catastrophe 
is carefully prepared for from the very first 
presentation of the old house in the story ; 
that when Rigaud, the man who is crushed 
by the fall of the house, first enters it (hun- 
dreds of pages before the end), he is beset by 
a mysterious fear and shuddering ; that the 
rotten and crazy state of the house is labori- 
ously kept before the reader, whenever the 
house is shown; that the way to the demo- 
lition of the man and the house together, is 
paved all through the book with a painful 
minuteness and reiterated care of prepara- 
tion, the necessity of which (in order that 
the thread may be kept in the reader’s mind 
through nearly two years), is one of the 
adverse incidents of that social form of 
publication? It may be nothing to the 
question that Mr. Dickens now publicly de- 
clares, on his word and honor, that that 
catastrophe was written, was engraven on 
steel, was printed, had passed through the 
hands of compositors, readers for the press, 
and pressmen, and was in type and in proof in 
the Printing House of Messrs, BRADBURY AND 
Evans, before the accident in Tottenham 
Court Road occurred. But, it is much to the 
question that an honorable reviewer might 
have easily traced this out in the internal 
evidence of the book itself, before he stated, 
for a fact, what is utterly and entirely, in 
every particular and respect, untrue. More; if 
the Editor of the Edinburgh Review (unbend- 
ing from the severe official duties of a blame- 
less branch of the Circumlocution Office) had 
happened to condescend to cast his eye on the 
ze, and had referred even its mechanical 





has never shown itself to be at all feeble at a| probabilities and improbabilities to his pub- 
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lishers, those experienced gentlemen must 
have warned him that he was getting into 
danger ; must have told him that on a com- 
ison of dates, and with a reference to the 
number printed of Little Dorrit, with that 
very incident illustrated, and to the date of 
the publication of the completed book in a 
volume, they hardly perceived how Mr. 
Dickens coud have waited, with such a 
desperate Micawberism, for a fall of houses 
in Tottenham Court Road, to get him out of 
his difficulties, and yet could have come 
up to time with the needful punctuality. 
Does the Edinburgh Review make no 
charges at random? Does it live in a blue 
and yellow glass house, and yet throw 
such big stones over the roof? Will the 
licensed Reviewer apologize to the licensed 
Novelist, for Ais little Cireumlocution Office ? 
Will he “examine the justice” of his own 
“ general charges,” as well as Mr. Dickens’s ? 
ill he apply his own words to himself, and 
come to the conclusion that it really is, “a 
little curious to consider what qualifications 
a man ought to possess, before he could with 
any kind of propriety hold this language ” ? 
The Novelist now proceeds to the Re- 
viewer's curious misprint. The Reviewer, in 
his laudation of the great official depart- 
ments, and in his indignant denial of there 
being any trace of a Circumlocution Office to 
be detected among them all, begs to know, 
“what does Mr. Dickens think of the whole 
organisation of the Post Office, and of the 
system of cheap Postage?” Taking St. Mar- 
tins-le-grand in tow, the wrathful Circum- 
locution steamer, puffing at Mr. Dickens to 
crush him with all the weight of that first-rate 
vessel, demands, “to take a single and well- 


known example, how does he account for the | on the establishment of one uniform 
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cally opposed him as long as opposition was 

in any way ible ; that the Circumlocution 

Office would have been most devoutly glad if 

it could have harried Mr. Rowland Hill’s 

soul out of his body, and consigned him and 

his troublesome penny project to the grave 
ether. 

r. Rowland Hill!! Now, see the im- 
possibility of Mr. Rowland Hill being the 
name which the Edinburgh Review sent to 
the printer. It may have relied on the 
forbearance of Mr. Dickens towards living 
gentlemen, for his being mute on a mighty 
job that was jobbed in that very Post-Office 
when Mr. Rowland Hill was taboo there, and 
it shall not rely upon his courtesy in vain: 
though there be breezes on the southern 
side of mid-Strand, London, in which the | 
scent of it is yet strong on quarter-days. | 
But, the Edinburgh Review never can have | 
put up Mr. Rowland Hill for the putting | 
down of Mr. 
Cireumlocution Office. The “license” would | 
have been too great, the absurdity would | 
have been too transparent, the Cireumlocu- 
tion Office dictation and partizanship would 
have been much too manifest. 

“The Circumlocution Office adopted his | 
scheme, and gave him the leading share in | 
carrying it out.” The words are clearly not 
applicable to Mr. Rowland Hill. Does the | 
Reviewer remember the history of Mr. 
Rowland Hill’s scheme? The Novelist does, | 
and will state it here, exactly; in spite of 
its being one of the eternal decrees that | 
the Reviewer, in virtue of his license, shall 
know everything, and that the Novelist in 
virtue of Ais license, shall know nothing. 

Mr. Rowland Hill published his pamphlet 


penny 


career of Mr. Rowiaxp Hitt? A gentleman | postage, in the beginning of the year eighteen 


in a private and not very conspicuous posi- 
tion, writes a pamphlet recommending what 
amounted to a revolution in a most impor- 
tant department of the Government. Did 
the Circumlocution Office neglect him, tra- 
duce him, break his heart, and ruin his for- 
tune? They adopted his scheme, and gave 
him the leading share in carrying it out, and 
yet this is the government which Mr. Dickens 
declares to be a sworn foe to talent, and a 
systematic enemy to ingenuity.” 

The curious misprint, here, is the name of 
Mr. Rowland Hill. Some other and per- 
feetly different name must have been sent to 
the printer. Mr. Rowland Hill!! Why, if 
Mr. Rowland Hill were not, in toughness, a 
man of a hundred thousand; if he had not 
had in the struggles of his career a stedfast- 
ness of purpose overriding all sensitiveness, 
and steadily staring grim despair out of coun- 
tenance, the Circumlocution Office would 
have made a dead man of him long and long 

Mr. Dickens, among his ether darings, 
dares to state, that the Circumlocution Office 
most heartily hated Mr. Rowland Hill ; that 
the Cireumlocution Office most characteristi- 


undred and thirty-seven. Mr. Wallace, 
member for Greenock, who had long been. 
opposed to the then existing Post-Office 
system, moved for a Committee on the sub- 
ject. Its appointment was opposed by the | 
Government—or, let us say, the Circumlocu- _ 
tion Office—but was afterwards conceded. 
Before that Committee, the Circumlocution | 
Office and Mr. Rowland Hill were per- | 
petually in conflict on questions of fact; and | 
it invariably turned out that Mr. Rowland 
Hill was always right in his facts, and that | 
the Circumlocution Office was always wrong. | 
Even on so plain a point as the average | 
number of letters at that very time in 
through the Post Office, Mr. Rowland Hi 
was right,and the Circumlocution Office was | 
wrong. | 

Says the Edinburgh Review, in what it | 
calls a “general” way, “The Circumlocution | 
Office adopted his scheme.” Did it? Not | 
just then, certainly; for, nothing whatever | 
was done, arising out of the enquiries of that | 
Committee. But, it happened that the Whig | 
Government afterwards eame to be beaten on | 
the Jamaica question, by reason of the Radi- 





Dickens’s idle fiction of a | 
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cals voting against them. Sir Robert Peel 
was commanded to form a Government, but 
failed, in consequence of the difficulties that 
arose (our readers will remember them) about 
the Ladies of the Bedchamber. The Ladies of 
the Bedchamber brought the Whigs in again, 
and then the Radicals (being always for the 
destruction of everything) made it one of the 
conditions of their rendering their support to 
the new Whig Government that the penny- 
postage system should be adopted. This was 
two years after the appointment of the Com- 
mittee: that is to say, in eighteen hundred 
and thirty-nine. The Circumlocution Office 
had, to that time, done nothing towards the 
penny postage, but oppose, delay, contradict, 
and show itself uniformly wrong. 

“They adopted his scheme, and gave him 
the leading share in carrying it out.” Of 
course they gave him the leading share in 
carrying it out, then, at the time when they 
adopted it, and took the credit and popularity 
of it? Not so. In eighteen hundred and 
thirty-nine, Mr. Rowland Hill was appointed 
—not to the Post Office, but to the Treasury. 
Was he appointed to the Treasury to curry out 
| his own scheme? No. He was appointed 
| “to advise.” In other words, to instruct the 
ignorant Cireumlocution Office how to do 
without him, if it by any means could. On 
the tenth of January, eighteen hundred and 
forty, the penny-postage system was adopted. 
Then, of course, the Circumlocution Office 
gave Mr, Rowland Hill “the leading share 
in carrying it out”? Not exactly, but it 
gave him the leading share in carrying 
himself out: for, in eighteen hundred and 
forty-two, it summarily dismissed Mr. Row- 
land Hill altogether ! 

When the Circumlocution Office had come 
to that pass in its patriotic course, so much 
panied by the Edinburgh Review, of pro- 
tecting and patronizing Mr. Rowland Hill, 
whom any child who is not a Novelist can 
perceive to have been its peculiar protégé ; 
the public mind (always perverse) became 
much excited on the subject. Sir Thomas 
Wilde moved for another Committee. Cir- 
cumlocution Office interposed. Nothing was 
done. The public subscribed and presented 
to Mr. Rowland Hill, Sixteen Thousand 
Pounds. Circumlocution Office remained 
true to itself and its functions, Did nothing ; 
would do nothing. It was not until eighteen 
hundred and forty-six, four years afterwards, 
that Mr. Rowland Hill was appointed to a 
place in the Post Office. Was he appointed, 
even then, to the “leading share iu carrying 
out” his scheme? He was easnaltanl to 
creep into the Post Office up the back stairs, 
through having a place created for him. 
This post of dignity and honor, this Cireum- 
locution Office crown, was called “Secretary 
to the Post-Master General ;” there being 
already a Secretary to the Post Office, of 
whom the Cireumlocution Office had declared, 
as its reason for dismissing Mr. Rowland 


Hill, that his functions and Mr. Rowland 
Hill’s could not be made to harmonize. 

They did not harmonize. They were in 
perpetual discord. Penny postage is but one 
reform of a number of Post Office reforms 
effected by Mr. Rowland Hill; and these, 
for eight years louger, were thwarted and 
opposed by the Circumlocution Office, tooth 
and nail. It was not until eighteen hundred 
and fifty-four, fourteen years after the ap- 
pointment of Mr. Wallace’s Committee, that 
Mr. Rowland Hill (having, as was openly 
stated at the time, threatened to resign and 
to give his reasons for doing so), was at last 
made sole Secretary at the Post Office, and 
the inharmonious secretary (of whom no 
more shall be said) was otherwise disposed 
of. It is only since that date of eighteen 
hundred and fifty-four, that such reforms as 
the amalgamation of the general and district 
posts, the division of London into ten towns, 
the earlier delivery of letters all over the 
country, the book and parcels post, the 
increase of letter-receiving houses every- 
where, and the management of the Post 
Office with a greatly increased efficiency, have 
been brought about by Mr. Rowland Hill 
for the public benefit and the public con- 
venience, 

If the Edinburgh Review could seriously 
want to know “ how Mr. Dickens accounts for 
the career of Mr. Rowland Hill,” Mr. Dickens 
would account for it by his being a Birming- 
ham man of such imperturbable steadiness 
and strength of purpose, that the Circumlo- 
cution Office, by its utmost endeavours, very 
freely tried, could not weaken his determina- 
tion, sharpen his razor, or break his heart, 
By his being a man in whose behalf the 
public gallantry was roused, and the public 
spirit awakened. By his having a project, 
in its nature so plainly and directly tending 
to the immediate benefit of. every man, 
woman, and child in the State, that the Cir- 
cumlocution Office could not blind them, 
though it could for a time cripple it. By his 
having thus, from the first to the last, made 
his way in spite of the Circumlocution Office, 
and dead against it as his natural enemy. 

But, the name is evidently a curious mis- 
print and an unfortunate mistake. The 
Novelist will await the Reviewer's correction 
of the press, and substitution of the right 


name. 

Will the Edinburgh Review also take its 
next opportunity of manfully expressing its 
regret that in too distempered a zeal for the 
Circumlocution Office, it has been betrayed, 
as to that Tottenham Court Road assertion, 
into a hasty substitution of untruth for truth ; 
the discredit of which, it might have saved 
itself, if it had been sufficiently cool and con- 
siderate to be simply just? It will, too pos- 
sibly, have much to do by that time in cham- 
pioning its Cireumlocution Office in new 
triumphs on the voyage out to India (God 
knows that the Novelist has his private as 
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well as his public reasons for writing the 
foreboding with no triumphant heart !); but 
even party a9 ore the reviewer's license, 
or the editorial plural, does not absolve a 
gentleman from a gentleman’s duty, a gentle- 
man’s restraint, and a gentleman’s generosity. 
Mr. Dickens will willingly do his best to 
“account for” any new case of Circumlocu- 
tion Office protection that the Review may 
make a gauntlet of. He may be trusted to 
do so, he hopes, with a just respect for the 
Review, for himself, and for his calling ; 
beyond the sound, healthy, legitimate uses 
and influences of which, he has no purpose 
to serve, and no ambition in life to gratify. 


A REMARKABLE REVOLUTION. 


A REVOLUTION which is serious enough to 
overthrow a reigning sovereign—which is 
short enough to last only nine hours—and 
which is peaceable enough to begin and end 
without the taking of a single life or the 
shedding of a drop of blood, is certainly a 
phenomenon in the history of human affairs 
which is worth being carefully investigated. 
Such a revolution actually happened, in the 
empire of Russia, little more than a century 
and a quarter ago. The narrative of its rise, 
its progress, and its end deserves to be made 
known, for there are points of interest con- 
nected with it which may claim the rare 
attraction of novelty, while they possess at 
the same time the indispensable historical 
merit of being founded on a plain and 
recognisable basis of truth. 

Let us begin by inquiring into the state of 
affairs by which this remarkable revolution 
was produced. 

We start with a famous Russian character 
—Peter the Great. His son, who may be 
not unfairly distinguished, as Peter the 
Small, died in the year seventeen hundred 
and thirty. With his death, the political 
difficulties arose, which ended in the easy 
pulling down of one sovereign ruler at mid- 
night and the easy setting up of another by 
nine o’clock the next morning. 

Besides the son whom he left to succeed 
him, Petewthe Great had a daughter, whose 
title was “princess, and whose name was 
Elizabeth. Peter's wife, the famous Em- 
press Catherine, being a far-seeing woman, 
made a will which contained the expression 
of her wishes in regard to the succession to 
the throne, and which plainly and properly 
designated the Princess Elizabeth (there 
being no Salic law in Russia) as the reigning 
sovereign to be chosen after the death of her 
brother, Peter the Small. Nothing, ap- 

ently, could be more plain and straight- 

rward than the course to be followed, at 

that time, in appointing a new ruler over the 
ussian people. 

But there happened to be living at Court 
two noblemen — Prince d’Olgorowki and 
Count Osterman—who had an interest of 
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their own in complicating the affairs con- 
nected with the succession. These two dis- 
tinguished personages had possessed con- 
siderable power and authority, under the 
feeble reign of Peter the Small, and they 
knew enough of his sister’s resolute and 
self-reliant character to entertain considerable 
doubts as to what might become of their 
court position and their political privileges 
after the Princess Elizabeth was seated on 
the throne. Accordingly they lost no time 
in nominating a rival candidate of their 
own choosing, whom they dexterously raised 
to the Imperial dignity, before there was 
time for the partisans of the Princess Eliza- 
beth to question the authority under which 
they acted, much less to oppose the execution 
of it with the slightest chance of success. 
The new sovereign, thus unjustly invested 
with power, was a woman—Anne, Dowager 
Duchess of Courland—and the pretence 
under which Prince d’Olgorowki and Count 
Osterman proclaimed her as Empress of 
Russia, was that Peter the Small had con- 
fidentially communicated to them, on his 
death-bed, a desire that the Dowager 
Duchess should be chosen as the sovereign 
to succeed him. 

Te principal result of the Dowager 
Duchess’s occupation of the throne was the 
additional complication of the political affairs 
of Russia. The new empress had an eye to 
the advancement of her family ; and, among 
the other relatives for whom she provided, 
was a niece, named Catherine. By the wise 
management of the empress, this young lady 
was married to the Prince of Brunswick, 
brother-in-law of the King of Prussia. The 
first child born of the marriage was a boy 
named Ivan. Before he had reached the 
age of two years, his mother’s aunt, the 
Empress, died; and, when her will was 
opened, it was discovered, to the amazement 
of everyone, that she had appointed this 
child to succeed her on the throne of 
Russia. 

The private motive which led the empress 
to take this extraordinary course, was her 
desire to place the sovereign power in the 
hands of one of the favourites, the Duke de 
Biren, by nominating that nobleman as the 
guardian of the infant Ivan. To accomplish 
this purpose, she had not only slighted the 
legitimate claims of Peter the Great's 
daughter, the Princess Elizabeth, but had 
also entirely overlooked the interests of 
Ivan’s mother, who naturally felt that she 
had a right to ascend the throne, as the 
nearest relation of the deceased empress and 
the mother of the child, who was designated 
as the future emperor. To the bewilder- 
ment and dissatisfaction thus produced, a 
further element of confusion was added by 
the total incapacity of the Duke de Biren 
to occupy creditably the post of authority 
which had been assigned to him. Before he 
had been long in office, he gave way alto- 
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gether under the double responsibility of 
guiding the affairs of Russia and directing 
the education of the future emperor. Ivan’s 
mother saw the chance of asserting her 
rights which the weakness of the duke 
afforded to her. She was a resolute woman ; 
and she seized her opportunity by banishing 
Biren to Siberia, and taking his place as 
Regent of the Empire and guardian of her 
infant son. 

Such was the result, thus far, of the great 
scramble for the crown which began with 
the death of the son of Peter the Great. 
Such was the position of affairs in Russia at 
the time when the revolution broke out. 

Through all the contentions which dis- 
tracted the country, the Princess Elizabeth 
lived in the retirement of her own palace, 
waiting secretly, patiently, and vigilantly for 
the fit opportunity of asserting her rights, 
She was, in every sense of the word, a re- 
markable woman, and she numbered two 
remarkable men among the adherents of her 
cause. One was the French ambassador at 
the Court of Russia, the Marquis de la 
Chétardie. The other was the surgeon of 
Elizabeth’s household, a German, named 
Lestoc. The Frenchman had money to 
spend ; the German had brains to plot. Both 
were men of tried courage and resolute will ; 
and both were destined to take the foremost 
places in the coming struggle. Itis certainly 
not the least curious circumstance in the 


extraordinary revolution which we are now 
about to describe, that it was planned and 


carried out by two foreigners. In the 
struggle for the Russian throne, the natives 
of the Russian soil were used only as instru- 
ments to be handled and directed at the 
pleasure of the French ambassador and the 
German surgeon. 

The Marquis and Lestoc, watching the 
signs of the times, arrived at the conclusion 
that the period of the banishment of the 
Duke de Biren and of the assumption of the 
supreme power by the mother of Ivan, was 
also the period for effecting the revolution 
which was to place the Princess Elizabeth on 
the throne of her ancestors. The dissatis- 
faction in Russia had, by this time, spread 
widely among all classes. The people chafed 
under a despotism inflicted on them by 
foreigners. The native nobility felt outraged 
by their exclusion from privileges which had 
been conceded to their order under former 
reigns, before the aliens from Courland had 
seized on the reins of power. The army was 
for the most part to be depended on to 
answer any bold appeal that might be made 
to it, in favour of the daughter of Peter the 
Great. With these chances in their favour, 
the Frenchman and the German set them- 
selves to the work of organising the scattered 
elements of discontent. The Marquis opened 
his well-filled purse; and Surgeon Lestoc 
prowled about the city and the palace with 
watchful eyes, with persuasive tongue, with 
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delicately-bribing hands. The great point to 
be achieved was to tamper successfully with 
the regiment on duty at the palace; and 
this was skilfully and quickly accomplished 
by Lestoc. In the course of a few days only, 
he contrived to make sure of all the consider- 
able officers of the regiment, and of certain 
picked men from the ranks besides. On 
counting heads, the members of the military 
conspiracy thus organised came to thirty- 
three, Exactly the same number of men had 
once plotted the overthrow of Julius Cesar, 
and had succeeded in the attempt. 

Matters had proceeded thus far when the 
suspicions of the Duchess Regent (that being 
the title which Ivan’s mother had now 
assumed) were suddenly excited, without the 
slightest apparent cause to arouse them. 
Nothing dangerous had been openly at- 
tempted as yet, and not one of the conspira- 
tors had betrayed the secret. Nevertheless 
the Duchess Regent began to doubt ; and, one 
morning, she astonished and alarmed the 
marquis and Lestoc by sending, without any 
previous warning, for the Princess Elizabeth, 
and by addressing a series of searching ques- 
tions to her at a private interview. For- 
tunately for the success of the plot, the 
daughter of Peter the Great was more than 
a match for the Duchess Regent. From first 
to last Elizabeth proved herself equal to the 
dangerous situation in which she was placed. 
The Duchess discovered nothing ; and the 
heads of the thirty-three conspirators re- 
mained safe on their shoulders. 

This piece of good fortune operated on the 
cunning and resolute Lestoc as a warning to 
make haste. Between the danger of waiting 
to mature the conspiracy, and the risk of 
letting it break out abruptly before the 
organisation of it was complete, he chose the 
latter alternative. The Marquis agreed with 
him that it was best to venture everything, 
before there was time for the suspicions of the 
Duchess to be renewed; and the Princess 
Elizabeth, on her part, was perfectly ready 
to be guided by the advice of her two trusty 
adherents. The fifteenth of January, seven- 
teen hundred and forty-one, had been the 
day originally fixed for the breaking out of 
the revolution, Lestoc now advanced the 
period for making the great attempt by nine 
days. On the night of the sixth of January 
the Duchess Regent and the Princess Eliza- 
beth were to change places, and the throne of 
Russia was to become once more the inheri- 
tance of the family of Peter the Great. 

Between nine and ten o’clock, on the night 
of the sixth, Surgeon Lestoc strolled out, 
with careless serenity on his face, and de- 
vouring anxiety at his heart, to play his 
accustomed game of billiards at a French 
coffee-house. The stakes were ten ducats, and 
Lestoe did not play quite so well as usual that 
evening. When the clock of the coffee-house 
struck ten, he stopped in the middle of the 
game, and drew out his watch. 
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allow me the honour of handing the Princess 


“TI beg ten thousand pardons,” he said to 


the gentleman with whom he was playing ; 
“but I am afraid I must ask you to let me 
go before the game is done. I have a patient 
to see at ten o’clock, and the hour has just 
struck. Here is a friend of mine,” he conti- 
nued, bringing forward one of the bystanders 
by the arm, “ who will, with your permission, 

y m my place. It is quite immaterial to 
me whether he loses or whether he wins, I am 
merely anxious that your game should not be 
interrupted. Ten thousand pardons again. 
Nothing but the necessity of seeing a patient 
could have induced me to be guilty of this 
apparent rudeness. I wish you much plea- 
sure, gentlemen, and I most unwillingly bid 
you good night.” 

With that polite farewell, he departed. 
The patient whom he was going to cure was 
the sick Russian Empire. 

He got into his sledge, and drove off to 
the palace of the Princess Elizabeth. She 


trembled a little when he told her quietly | 


that the hour had come for possessing herself 
of the throne; but, soon recovering her 
spirits, dressed to go out, concealed a knife 
about her in case of emergency, and took her 
eee by the side of Lestoc in the sledge. 
The two then set forth together for the 
French embassy to pick up the second leader 
of the conspiracy. 

They found the Marquis alone, cool, 
smiling, humming a gay French tune, and 
quietly amusing himself by making a drawing. 
Elizabeth and Lestoc looked over his shoulder, 
and the former started a little when she saw 
what the subject of the drawing was. In 
the background appeared a large monastery, 
a grim prison-like building, with barred 
windows and jealously-closed gates; in 
the foreground were two high gibbets and 
two wheels of the sortaised to break criminals 
on. The drawing was touched in with 
extraordinary neatness and steadiness of 
hand; and the marquis laughed gaily 
when he saw how seriously the subject repre- 
sented had startled and amazed the Princess 
Elizabeth. 

“Courage, madam!” he said. “I was 
only amusing myself by making a sketch 
Ulustrative of the future which we may all 
three expect if we fail in our enterprise. In 
an hour from this time, you will be on the 
throne, or on your way to this ugly building.” 
(He touched the monastery in the back- 
ground of the drawing lightly with the point 
of his pencil.) “In an hour from this time, 
also, our worthy Lestoc and myself will either 
be the two luckiest men in Russia, or the 
two miserable criminals who are bound on 
these” (he touched the wheels) “and hung 
up afterwards on those” (he touched the 
gibbets). “ You will pardon me, madam, for 
indulging in this ghastly fancy? I was 
always eccentric from childhood. My good 
Lestoc, as we seem to be quite ready, perhaps 
you will kindly precede us to the door, and 


to the sledge ?” 

They lett the house, laughing and chatting 
as carelessly as if they were a party going to 
the theatre. Lestoc took the reins, “To the 
palace of the Duchess Regent, coachman !” 
said the Marquis, pleasantly. And to the 
palace they went. 

They made no attempt to slip in by back- 
doors, but boldly drove up to the grand 
eutrance, inside of which the guard-house 
was situated. 

“ Who goes there?” cried the sentinel as 
they left the sledge and passed in. 

The Marquis took a pinch of snuff. 

“ Don’t you see, my good fellow ?” he said. 
“A lady and two gentlemen.” 

The slightest irregularity was _ serious 
enough to alarm the guard at the Imperial 
palace in those critical times. The sentinel 
presented his musket at the Marquis, and a 
drummer-boy who was standing near ran to 
his instrument and caught up his drum-sticks 
| to beat the alarm. 

Before the sentinel could fire, he was sur- 
rounded by the thirty-three conspirators, and 
was disarmed in an instant. Before the 
drummer-boy could beat the alarm, the 
Princess Elizabeth had drawn out her knife 
and had stabbed—not the boy, but—the drum! 
These slight preliminary obstacles being thus 
disposed of, Lestoc and the Marquis, having 
the Princess between them, — being fol- 
lowed by their thirty-three adherents, marched 
resolutely into the great hall of the palace, 
and there confronted the entire guard. 

“Gentlemen,” said the Marquis, “I have 
the honour of presenting you to your future 
empress, the daughter of Peter the Great.” 

Half the guard had been bribed by the 
cunning Lestoc. The other half, seeing their 
comrades advance and pay homage to the 
Princess, followed the example of loyalty. 
Elizabeth was escorted into a room on the 
ground-floor by a military court formed in 
the course of five minutes. The Marquis and 
the faithful thirty-three went up-stairs to the 
sleeping apartments of the palace, Lestoc 
ran out, and ordered a carriage to be got 
ready—then joined the Marquis and the con- 
spirators. The Duchess Regent and her 
child were just retiring for the night when 
the German surgeon and the French ambas- 
sador politely informed them that they were 
prisoners. Entreaties were of no avail; re- 
sistance was out of the question. Both 
mother and son were led down to the carriage 
that Lestoc had ordered, and were driven off, 
under a strong guard, to the fortress of 

a, 

he palace was secured, and the Duchess 
was imprisoned, but Lestoc and the Marquis 
had not done their night’s work yet. It was 
necessary to make sure of three powerful 
personages connected with the government. 





Three more carriages were ordered out when 
the Duchess’s carriage had been driven off ; 
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and three noblemen—among them Count 
Osterman, the original cause of the troubles 
in Russia—were woke out of their first sleep 
with the information that they were state 
prisoners, and were started before daylight 
on their way to Siberia. At the same time 
the thirty-three conspirators were scattered 
about in every barrack-room in St. Peters- 
burg, proclaiming Elizabeth Empress, in right 
of her illustrious parentage, and in the name 
of the Russian people. Soon after daylight, 
the moment the working population was 
beginning to be astir, the churches were 
occupied by trusty men under Lestoc’s orders, 
and the oaths of fidelity to Elizabeth were 
administered to the willing populace as fast 
as they came in to morning prayers. By nine 
o'clock the work was done ; the people were 
satisfied ; the army was gained over; Eliza- 
beth sat on her father’s throne, unopposed, un- 
questioned, unstained by thesheddingof a drop 
of blood ; and Lestoc and the Marquis could 
rest from their labours at last, and could say 
to each other with literal truth, “ The govern- 
ment of Russia has been changed in nine 
hours, and we two foreigners are the men 
who have worked the miracle !” 


Such was the Russian revolution of seven- 
teen hundred and forty-one. It was not the 
less effectual because it had lasted but a few 
hours, and had been accomplished without 
the sacrifice of a single life. The Imperial 
inheritance, which it had placed in the hands 
of Elizabeth, was not snatched from them 
again. The daughter of the great Czar lived 
and died Empress of Russia. 

And what became of the two men who 
had won the throne for her? The story of 
the after-conduct of the Marquis and Lestoc 
must answer that question. The events of 
the revolution itself are hardly more strange 
than the events in the lives of the French 
ambassador and the German surgeon, when 
the brief struggle was over and the change 
in the dynasty was accomplished. 

To begin with the Marquis. He had laid 
the Princess Elizabeth under serious obli- 
gations to his courage and fidelity ; and his 
services were repaid bysuch a reward as, in his 
vainest moments, he could never have dared 
to hope for. He had not only excited Eliza- 
beth’s gratitude, as a faithful adherent, but 
he had touched her heart asa man; and, as 
soon as she was settled quietly on the throne, 
she proved her admiration of his merits, 
Sepennen, and himself by offering to marry 


This proposal, which conferred on the 
Marquis the highest distinction in Russia, 
fairly turned his brain. The imperturbable 


man who had preserved his coolness in a 
situation of the deadliest danger, lost all con- 
trol over himself the moment he rose to the 
climax of prosperity. Having obtained leave 
of absence from his Imperial mistress, he 
returned to France to ask leave from his own 
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sovereign to marry the empress. This per- 
mission was readily granted. After receiving 
it, any man of ordinary discretion would have 
kept the fact of the Empress’s partiality for 
him as strictly secret as possible, until it could 
be openly avowed on the marriage-day. Far 
from this, the Marquis’s vanity led him to 
proclaim the brilliant destiny in store for him 
all over Paris. He commissioned the king’s 
genealogist to construct a pedigree which 
should be made to show that he was not un- 
worthy to contract a royal alliance. When 
the pedigree was completed he had the incre- 
dible folly to exhibit it publicly, along with 
the keepsakes which the Empress had given to 
him po rich presents which he intended 
to bestow as marks of his favour on the lords 
and ladies of the Russian court. Nor did his 
imprudence end even here, When he re- 
turned to St. Petersburg, he took back with 
him, among the other persons comprising his 
train, a woman of loose character, dressed in 
the disguise of a page. The persons about 
the Russian court, whose prejudices he had 
never attempted to conciliate—whose envy 
at his success waited only for the slightest 
opportunity to effect his ruin—suspected the 
sex of the pretended page, and took good 
care that the report of their suspicions 
should penetrate gradually to the foot of the 
throne. It seems barely credible, but it is, 
nevertheless, unquestionably the fact, that 
the infatuated Marquis absolutely allowed 
the Empress an opportunity of seeing his 
page. Elizabeth’s eye, sharpened by jealousy, 
penetrated instantly to the truth. Any less 
disgraceful insult she would probably have 
forgiven, but such an outrage as this no 
woman—especially no woman in her position 
—could pardon. With one momentary 
glance of anger and disdain, she dismissed 
the Marquis from her presence, and never, 
from that moment, saw him again. 

The same evening his papers were seized, 
all the presents that he had received from 
the Empress}were taken from him, and he 
was ordered to leave the Russian dominions 
for ever, within eight days’ time. He was not 
allowed to write, or take any other means of 
attempting to justify himself; and, on his 
way back to his native country, he was 
followed to the frontier by certain officers of 
the Russian army, and there stripped, with 
every mark of ignominy, of all the orders of 
nobility, which he had received from the 
Imperial court. He returned to Paris a dis- 
graced man, lived there in solitude, obscurity, 
and neglect for some years, and died in a 
state of positive want, the unknown inhabi- 
tant of one of the meanest dwellings in the 
whole city. 


The end of Lestoe is hardly less remark- 
able than the end of the Marquis. In their 
weak points as in their strong, the cha- 
racters of these two men seem to have been 


singularly alike. Making due allowance for 
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the difference in station between the German 
surgeon and the French ambassador, it is 
undeniable that Elizabeth showed her sense 
of the services of Lestoc as gratefully and 
generously as she had shown her sense of the 
services of the Marquis, The ex-surgeon 
was raised at once to the position of the 
chief favourite and the most powerful man 
about the Court. Besides the privileges 
which he shared equally with the highest 
nobles of the period, he was allowed access 
to the Empress on all private as well as on 
all public occasions. He had a perpetual 
right of entry into her domestic circle which 
was conceded to no one else; and he helda 
position, on days of public reception, that 
placed him on an eminence to which no 


other man in Russia could hope to attain. | 


Such was his position ; and, strange to say, 
it had precisely the same maddening effect 
on his vanity which the prospect of an 
imperial alliance had exercised over the 
vanity of the marquis. Lestoc’s audacity 
became ungovernable; his insolence knew 
no bounds. He abused the privileges con- 
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in the discovery that the order was a false | 
one, and that the man who had forged it | 


was no other than Lestoc. 

For a crime of this kind the punishment 
was death. But the Empress had declared, 
on her accession, that she would sign no 
warrant for the taking away of life during 
her reign, and, moreover, she still generously 


times to Lestoc. 
his punishment to a sentence of exile to 


the banished man should be made as easy 
to him as possible. He had not passed 
many years in the wildernesses of Siberia, 
before Elizabeth’s strong sense of past obli- 
gation to him, induced her still further to 
lighten his punishment by ordering that he 
|should be brought back to St. Petersburg 
/ and confined in the fortress there, where her 
/own eyes might assure her that he was 
' treated with mercy and consideration. It is 
probable that she only intended this change 
as a prelude to the restoration of his liberty ; 
but the future occasion for pardoning him 





remembered what she had owed in former | 
Accordingly, she changed | 


| Siberia, with special orders that the life of | 





ferred upon him by Elizabeth’s grateful|never came. Shortly after his return to 
regard, with such baseness and such indeli-' St. Petersburg, Lestoc ended his days in the 
eacy, that the Empress, after repeatedly | prison of the fortress. 

cautioning him in the friendliest possible! So the two leaders of the Russian revo- 


terms, found herself obliged, out of regard | lution lived, and so they died. It has been 
to her own reputation and to the remon-) said, and said well, that the only sure proof of 
strances which assailed her from all the!a man’s strength of mind is to be discovered 
persons of her Court, to deprive him of the! by observing the manner in which he bears 


privilege of entry into her private apart- 
ments, 

This check, instead of operating as a 
timely warning to Lestoc, irritated him into 
the commission of fresh acts of insolence, so 
wanton in their nature that Elizabeth at 
last lost all patience, and angrily reproached 
him with the audacious ingratitude of his 
behaviour. The reproach was retorted by 
Lestoc, who fiercely accused the Empress of 


|success. History shows few such remarkable 
/examples of the truth of this axiom, as are 
| afforded by the lives of the Marquis de la 
| Chétardie and the German surgeon Lestoc. 
Two stronger men in the hour of peril and 
| two weaker men in the hour of security have 
not often appeared in this world to vanquish 
adverse circumstances like heroes, and to be 


conquered like cowards afterwards by nothing 


but success. 


forgetting the great services that he had|- 


rendered her, and declared that he would 
turn his back on her and her dominions, 
after first resenting the contumely with 
which he had been treated by an act of 
revenge that she would remember to the 
day of her death. 

The vengeance which he had threatened 
proved to be the vengeance of a forger and 
a cheat. The banker in St. Petersburg who 
was charged with the duty of disbursing the 
sums of state money which were set apart 
for the Empress’s use, received an order, one 
day, to pay four hundred thousand ducats, to 
a certain person who was not mentioned by 
name, but who, it was stated, would call, 
with the proper credentials, to receive the 
money. ‘The banker was struck by this 
irregular method of performing the pre- 
liminaries of an important matter of busi- 
ness, and he considered it to be his duty to 
show the document which he had received 
to one of the Ministers, Secret inquiries 
were immediately set on foot, and they-ended 


CHAPTER THE FIRST. INDIA, 


Ir not unfrequently happens that—amid 
the storms of party, hostile divisions, bitter 
speeches, parliamentary disruptions, dissolved 
sessions, hustings’ agitations, cabinet recon- 
structions, plausible promises—the plain 
facts ot a large international question are 
little understood by the people. The present 
outbreak with China is not exactly an opium 
war, yet opium gives flavour to it, and opium 
chests are Pandora-boxes whence much mis- 
chief flies out to trouble the Oriental world. 
What opium is, and how it is used ; who gave 
it, and where ; who buy it, and why; who 
pay for it, and how; who fight about it, and 
when—are questions that we ought, for rea- 
sons presently to be shown, to be well able to 
answer in England, since they bear very 
closely on our relation with a hundred mil- 
lion East Indiaus and three hundred millions 
Chinese. 





An attempt is here made—in an | 
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Indian chapter relating to the producers, and 
a Chinese chapter relating to the consumers 
—to give a plain account of the matter: 
steering clear between the merchant-bias on 
the one hand, and the missionary-bias on the 
other. 

Opium, then, is a brownish substance, 
smoked and chewed in a manner somewhat 
analogous to tobacco, and to gratify a similar 
craving. It is the juice of the white poppy, 
solidified and otherwise prepared. This plant 
is extensively grown in Asia and Europe, 
sometimes for the sake of the oil contained 
in the seeds, sometimes for the medicinal pro- 
perties of the capsules, but more generally 
for the peculiar opiate qualities of the juice. 
Although the Turks, Syrians, Egyptians, and 
Persians cultivate the poppy for the sake of 
the opium, this branch of husbandry is more 
especially attended to in India ; not through 
the superior qualities of the soil or climate, 
but from an all-powerful money-motive, pre- 
sently to be elucidated. Much care and 
labour are needed in preparing the ground 
and tending the young plants, and many 
sources of injury are due to fluctuation in 
wind, rain, and dew: hence the growth of 
the poppy for opium is rather precarious. In 
India, the cultivation takes place in the cold 
season, and the manuring and watering are 
sedulously attended to. Soon after the flowers 
fall, the plant is ripe for the opium harvest. 
The people flock tothe fields in the evening, 
armed with, crooked-bladed knives, which 
are employed to cut incisions in the capsules 
or poppy-heads, in various directions. They 
then retire for the night ; and on resuming 
field-work early next morning, they find that 
juice has exuded through the incisions, and 
collected on the surface. At first it is white 
and milky, but the heat of the sun speedily 
converts it into a brown gummy mass, in 
which state it is scraped off. The thickened 
juice, in crude opium, is collected as it exudes 
day after day, until all has been obtained ; 
and this total quantity is affected, not only 
by the whole routine of culture, but by the 
state of the weather during the cultivation 
and collecting. The produce is either simply 
dried ; or, to equalise the quality, the whole 
of the day’s collection is rubbed together in a 
mortar or similar vessel, and reduced to a 
homogenous semi-fluid mass, which is then 
quickly dried in the shade. 

At this point it becomes necessary to un- 
derstand the qualities for or on account of 
which opium is consumed by man. We have 
briefly noticed the opium culture, taken in 
its simplest form, without regard to any 
other interests than those of the cultivator. 
But we cannot now stir a step further in the 
narrative, without attending to those quali- 
ties in opium that have determined the pro- 
ceedings of the East India Company. The 
art of deriving a revenue from this commo- 
dity has been invented by the Company, and 
has become the basis for a vast trade between 
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India and China. Had opium been employed 
merely as a medicinal drug, we should never 
have heard of opium wars in the Celestial 
Empire ; since, owing to the strength of the 
drug, a little would go a great way in the 
hands of the medical practitioner. The poppy 
yields morphia, narcotina, codeia, meconine, 
and other substances invaluable in the heal- 
ing art ; and it is the source whence lauda- 
num, spirit of poppies, and a host of nostrums 
under the names of Godfrey’s cordial, pare- 
goric elixir, black drop, sedative liquor, 
Jeremie’s solution, &c., derive their chief 
qualities. But the sick consume very little 
of this substance; it is by men, men hale 
enough to dispense with the use if they so 
please, that the market-supply of opium is 
mostly taken off. Those who do not take 
opium as an indulgence can form no adequate 
conception of the effect it produces; and 
must therefore be dependent on opium-eaters 
and smokers, or on medical writers, for infor- 
mation on this subject. The collectors of 
opium are generally pale, and affected with 
tremblings ; and if opium be heated, the 
vapours mixing with the air of the room have 
a tendency to produce insensibility in man 
and the lower animals, It acts either as a 
stimulant or a sedative, according to the 
quantity taken, the frequency of repetition, 
and the state of the system when it is admi- 
nistered. M. Pereira states that, to persons 
unaccustomed to its use, the eating of less 
than a grain of opium generally produces a 
stimulant action; the mind is exhilarated, 
ideas flow more quickly, a pleasurable condi- 
tion of the whole system is experienced, 
difficult to describe ; there is a capability of 
greater exertion than usual; but this is fol- 
lowed by a diminution of muscular power, 
and of susceptibility to the impression of 
external objects ; a desire of repose comes on, 
hunger is not felt, but thirst increases. Very 
soon, however, the craving increases by that 
which it feeds upon ; the pleasurable stimulus 
is only renewable by increasing the dose, in- 
somuch that a portion of a grain no longer 
produces the result yearned for. When the 
a reaches two or three grains at a 
ose, the stage of excitement is soon followed 
by the stage of depression ; the pulse is full and 
rapid, then faint and slow ; the skin becomes 
hot, the mouth and throat dry, the appetite 
diminished, the thirst increased, the taste of 
food deteriorated by nausea, the muscles 
enfeebled, the organs of sense dull, the ideas 
confused, and the inclination torpid: in 
short, the pleasurable stage is brief compared 
with the painful stage that follows it. Four 
grains, to a person quite unaccustomed to its 
use, are likely to be fatal; but to an opium- 
eater or smoker this is only a very moderate 
dose. The Turks, who in many cases take 
opium as a stimulant because their religion 
forbids the use of wine, begin with perhaps 
half a grain ; but the mania carries them to 
such a length that, when the habit is fully 
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confirmed, two drachms or more per day are | limited to certain defined distriets in’ the 
craved for. Dr. Oppenheim, in relation to| Bengal Presidency; the plan, thus esta- 
these Turkish opium-eaters (who take the|blished, has been continued down to the 
drug in the form of pills), says : “The effect | present time, with modification in its details, 
of the opium manifests itself one or two | but not in its principle. 

hours after it has been taken, and lasts for} Opium, then, is a rigorous monopoly of the 
four or six hours, according to the dose | East India Company, so far as India is eon- 
taken and the idiosyncracy of the subject. In| cerned ; and the monopoly is cherished and 
persons accustomed to take it, it produces a/| fostered because the Chinese are found to be 


high degree of animation, which the Theriaki | ready purchasers. The Company are not the 


(opium-eaters) represent as the acme of hap- 
piness. ‘The habitual opium-eater is instantly 
recognised by his appearance. A total atten- 
uation of body, a withered yellow counte- 
nance, a lame gait, a bending of the spine, 
frequently to such a degree as to assume a 
circular form, and glossy deep-sunken eyes, 
betray him at the first glance. The digestive 
organs are in the highest degree disturbed ; 
the sufferer eats scarcely anything; his 
mental and bodily powers are destroyed—he 
is impotent. By degrees, as the habit be- 
comes more confirmed, his strength continues | 
decreasing, the craving for the stimulus be-| 
comes even greater,and to produce the} 
desired effect the dose must constantly be 
augmented. When the dose of two or three | 
drachms a day no longer produces the beatific | 
intoxication so eagerly sought, they mix the 
opium with corrosive sublimate, increasing 
the quantity till it reaches ten grains a day.” 
Most English readers are to some extent 


familiar with the revelations made by De 
Quincy and Coleridge, corroborating this 
account of the terrible effects of opium- 


growers of the poppy, but they control the 
growers in an extraordinary way. Benares, 
Patna, and Malwa are the three provinces 
where the plant is grown. Leaving Malwa 
for special mention presently, we proceed to 
describe the mode in which the operations are 
conducted in the other two provinces. The 
cultivation of the poppy is prohibited, except 
for the purpose of selling the juice to the 
Company at a fixed price, at which it is 
received. Any cultivator willing to engage 
in this branch of husbandry is permitted so 
to do, on the condition specified ; but no one 
is compelled, against his sense of his own 
interests. The price for the juice—about 
ninepence per pound on an average of years— 
is found sufficient to stimulate production. 
The Company will take any quantity, be the 
| produce above or below the average. The 
poppy fields are measured every year, and 
their boundaries fixed, in order to prevent 
collision among those to whom they are as- 
signed. The contract between the Company 
and the growers is managed through many 
intermediate agents—including a collector, 








eating. As to the Chinese habit of opium-| who is a European ; gomastaks, a superior 
smoking, the next chapter will introduce us| class of native agents; sudder mattis, a 





to it. respectable class of landowners; village 

Now this Oriental tendency to opium-/| mattis, the principal inhabitants of the vil- 
eating and smoking will furnish a clue to the | lages ; and the ryots or peasant cultivators. 
poe and present proceedings of the East| According to the engagement entered into, 
ndia Company, in relation to the culture of} when the poppies are ripe, immediately before 
the poppy. Just ninety years ago, Messrs. | the extraction of the juice, the gomastak and 
Watson and Wheeler, two civil servants of| his assistants make a circuit of the country 
the Company at Calcutta, suggested to the|or district, and form by guess a probable 
Council that as India grew opium, a revenue | estimate of the produce of each field. He 
might possibly be derived therefrom. Until| then makes the ryot enter into an engage- 
that time, China had purchased no foreign | ment to deliver the quantity thus estimated, 
opium, except a little from India, a little| and as much more as the field will yield, at 
brought from Turkey by Portuguese mer-|the price previously fixed. If the quantity 
chants ; but it was now thought that India| delivered be less than the estimate, and the 


might obtain a larger share in the trade. 
The suggestion was so far adopted as to 
ensure emoluments for several officers under 
the Government ; but in the course of a few 
ears the monopoly was taken out of the 

ds of those officers, and the profit of the 


trade assumed for the benefit of the Com- | 


pany, through the medium of middlemen or 
speculators. The system continued under 
the direction of the Board of Revenue, but 
towards the close of the century it was trans- 
ferred to the Board of Trade. About the 
beginning of the present century the middle- 
man, or contractor system, was abolished. 
Company’s agents were directly appointed, 
and the cultivation of the poppy was strictly 


collector has reason to suppose the ryot has 
kept back any, the former is empowered by 
law to prosecute the ryot in the civil eourts 
for damages. If a ryot enters on the culti- 
vation of the poppy without having previously 
|made his agreement with the Company, his 
property becomes immediately attached, until 
he either destroys his poppies or makes the 
requisite bargain. There would be tyranny 
in the working of such a system, were it not 
perfectly optional to the ryot to abandon the 
culture of the poppy whenever it became un- 
profitable or unpleasant to him; and indeed 
the opponents of the system assert that it is 
very difficult forthe poor cultivators to get 
out of the groove, whether they wish or no. 
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Considering, however, that the culture has 
vastly increased in amount lately, the balance 
of evidence seems to show that the cultivators 
find opium to be as profitable as rice or 
cotton. 

It is said above, that the price paid to the 
ryot for the juice is about ninepence per 
pound ; but the product costs the Company 
four or five times this amount before it 
finally passes into other hands. The juice 
has many processes to go through before it is 
fit for the market, and these processes differ 
in different countries, The per-centage of 
morphia contained in poppy juice being the 
chief fact that determines its value, the 
opium brought to market is carefully classi- 
fied, in order that dealers may, in the first 
place, guess the quality from the country or 
district, and then analyse it more minutely. 
Thus Smyrna opium is prepared into irregular 
flattened masses of about two pounds weight, 
somewhat hard, blackish brown, waxy in 
lustre, and enveloped in leaves. Constanti- 
nopolitan opium, generally in small lens-shaped 
cakes, and covered with poppy leaves, is 
redder, softer, and weaker in quality than 
that from Smyrna. Egyptian opium, brought 
to market in leaf-enveloped, round, flattened 
cakes, about three inches in diameter, is 
redder than the last named kind, but much 
harder. Persian opium, of intermediate 


colour, odour, and consistence, is brought to 


market in the form of cylindrical sticks, each 
enveloped with smooth glossy paper and tied 
with cotton. The Indian opium, which in 
many respects is the most important, is 
treated as follows :—After the juice has been 
collected it is gradually inspissated in the 
cool shade, care being taken to procure a 
proper jelly-like consistence, without grit or 
sourness. When ready for market, it pos- 
sesses a degree of adhesiveness which keeps 
it from dropping from the hand for some 
seconds, though the hand be inverted. In the 
Patna and Benares districts the opium is 
made into balls about the size of the double 
fist, and covered with a hard skin made of 
the petals of the poppy. The chests in which 
the opium is eediad for the market are made 
of mango-wood ; each consists of two stories 
or stages, and each story has twenty compart- 
ments to contain twenty balls, insomuch that 
the balls of opium are all kept separate. 
The balls weighing about three pounds and 
a-half each, the average chest-weight does 
not depart far from a hundred and forty 
pounds, 

We have reserved for a special paragraph 
the Malwa opium, for a reason that may now 
appear. Malwa is uot a British possession. 
It is one of those few states in Hindostan, 
becoming fewer and fewer in each generation, 
that are still independent. The Kast India 
Company cannot, therefore, send the tax- 
gatherer into that province, but they never- 
theless contrive to obtain a large revenue 
out of it in another way. The Malwa culti- 
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vators, quite independent of the Company, 
grow poppies and prepare opium just when 
and where they find it most convenient. 
They make up the opium into cakes about 
the size of the single fist, and pack it in dried 
poppy leaves, and the chests in which the 
cakes are placed are covered with hides or 
coarse cloth for their preservation. All is so 
far well; but if the cultivators wish to sell 
the opium to foreign merchants for shipment 
at a seaport, how is this to be effected ? 
Malwa, situated between Bombay and Delhi, 
does not come down to the coast, nor can it 
obtain communication with any coast but by 
transit through some other province. When 
Scinde was independent, the opium of Malwa 
found its way to the port of Kurrachee in 
that region, without coming in contact with 
British authorities; but when Scinde was 
conquered by the late Sir Charles James 
Napier, this opium trade was at once stopped. 
The Company obtained such a command over 
the western coasts that Malwa opium could 
reach no port except that of Bombay, and by 
no route that would keep clear of British 
territory. Such being the new state of affairs, 
a frontier duty was established, analogous to 
the customs’ toll on the continent of Kurope, 
but very heavy in amount. The opium is 
sold by the cultivators to dealers in Malwa, 
and about eight thousand chests are annually 
consumed in that province; but a much 
larger quantity is now sent by land route to 
Bombay, a distance of nearly five hundred 
miles. The Malwa opium was formerly 
admitted along this route at a small duty, so 
long as there was a rival outlet through 
Scinde ; but in proportion as a monopoly has 
been acquired by the Company the duty has 
been raised. The British resident at Indore, 
a sort of ambassador to the Malwa state, 
grants “passes” to merchants to convey 
opium thence to Bombay; and for these 
passes or permits a sum is paid which has 
been trebled in amount in fifteen years—it 
having been raised from about a hundred and 
thirty to four hundred rupees per chest. The 
last-named rate of duty, on a chest of about 
one hundred and forty pounds, is nearly six 
shillings per pound—eight times as much as 
the ryot cultivator obtains for the juice. Any 
opium found within the Bombay Presidency, 
on which transit duty has not been paid, is 
not only forfeited, but entuils a fine on the 
owner. 

One stage more, and we arrive at the whole- 
sale mercantile dealings in Indian opium. Until 
the great change effected in the Company’s 
charter, in eighteen hundred and thirty-four, 
the Company were their own merchants in 
foreign countries, to the exclusion of others ; 
but the external trade is now free, and is 
managed by any merchants belonging to any 
country. In Madras presidency no opium is 
grown, and none exported. In Bombay pre- 
sidency no opium is grown, but the Malwa 
vpium pays duty on passing through British 
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territory to that port. In Bengal presidency 
a system of sale by auction is adopted. When 
the Bengal opium has been collected and 
brought to the Company’s depéts in the cities 
of Benares and Patna, when it has been puri- 
fied and packed in the chests, it is sent to 
Calcutta, where brokers, acting for the Com- 
pany, dispose of the opium by auction to the 

ighest bidders. The purchasers are English, 
American, and other merchants, who buy to 
sell again at any other ports they please ; it 
being a well understood fact, however, that 
— is the great market to which they 
ook. 

The commercial history of a pound of 
Indian opium, then, is this: The Company 
pay about ninepence for the juice to the ryot 
cultivator; they incur a further expenditure 
of three shillings or so, by the time the opium 
has left their hands. They receive, on an 
average, say twelve shillings from the mer-| 
chant who buys at the Calcutta sale, and | 
they pocket the difference between tour shil- 
lings and twelve. These sums must be taken 
simply as a means of showing how the price 
rises, and not the actual prices for any one 
year. The Company have sold at seven 
shillings per pound, they have sold at a 
guinea per pound, according to the general 
state of affairs in India or in China, and their 
profits have been proportionally affected. As 
to the further increase of price in China, the 
next chapter will afford some information. 

At Bombay, the exports of opium to China 
are greater than all the other exports to all 
countries; but, at Calcutta, the general 
trade being vastly in excess of that at the 
sister presidency, the opium exports do not 
appear to be relatively so large, although the 
actual quantity of Benares and Patna opium, 
sold at Calcutta, is about twice that of 
Malwa opium sold at Bombay. Thesales at 
Calcutta have increased from two to twelve 
in the year, and are managed by brokers em- 
ployed by the Company. The Company have 
nothing further to do with the matter after 
these sales; the merchants or buyers take 
the drug whithersoever they will—mostly to 
China, in low-hulled, swift-sailing vessels. 
Ninety years ago, India sent two hundred 
chests of opium annually to China ; now, she 
sends fifty or sixty thousand ; at that time, the 
opium paid only cultivators’ and merchants’ 
profits ; at present, it yields in addition a 
revenue of no less than five millions sterling 
to the East India Company. And yet it is 
calculated that all the opium fields of India 
combined, do not exceed an area of a hun- 
dred thousand acres, or a square of land 
measuring twelve or thirteen miles on each 
side. In the culture of these fields, the Com- 
pany not only pay the ryot for the opium 
produced, but advance him money to assist in 
the culture; and this has led some of the 
well-wishers of India to assert that, if the 
Company would foster the growth of cotton 
in the same way—especially at a time when 
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the dependence of Britain on the United 
States for a supply of that important mate- 
rial is beginning to excite much uneasiness 
—it would be more to the advantage both 
of India and of England. 

As far back as a quarter of a century ago, 
when the affairs of the East India Company 
were investigated by parliament, and when 
the revenue derived from opium was far 
smaller than it has since become, the com- 
mittee reported: “In the present state of the 
revenue of India, it does not appear advisable 
to abandon so important a source of revenue; 
a duty on opium being a tax which falls 
principally upon the foreign consumers, and 
which appears, upon the whole, less liable to 
objection than any other that could be sub- 
stituted.” This line of argument has been 
used ever since; the servants of the Com- 
pany, in evidence before commissions and 
committees, constantly assert that the opium 
revenue must not be touched, unless the 
moralists can point out some substitute ; they 
say, if you touch this revenue, you will para- 
lise any exertions we may make to improve 
the natives and industry of India. Money 
we must have—if not from opium, where else ? 
The Marquis of Dalhousie, in the remark- 
able Minute giving the results of his eight 
years’ government of India, shows that the 
opium revenue had increased from less than 
three millions sterling, in eighteen hundred 
and forty-eight, to more than five millions in 
eighteen hundred and fifty-six ; that it now 
forms one-sixth of the entire revenue of our 
vast Indian empire; and he ventures upon 
no suggestions for the future abandonment or 
diminution of this source of wealth. 

The next chapter will take up from India 
to China; from the opium-growers to the 
opium-consumers ; from those who obtain a 
revenue through smoke, to those who puff 
the smoke that yields the revenue. 


A DEAD PAST. 


Srare her at least; look, you have taken from me 
The Present and I murmur not, nor moan ; 

The Future, too, with all her glorious promise, 
But do not leave me utterly alone, 


Spare me the Past—for, see, she cannot harm you, 
She lies so white and cold, wrapped in her shroud, 
All, all my own! and trust me I will hide her 
Within my soul, nor speak to her aloud, 


I folded her soft hands upon her bosom 

And strewed my flowers upon her—they still live— 
Sometimes I like to kiss her closed white eyelids, 
And think of all the joy she used to give. 


Cruel indecd it were to take her from me ; 
She sleeps, she will not wake—no fear—again. 
And so I laid her, such a gentle burthen, 
Quietly on my heart to still its pain. 


1 do not think the rosy smiling Present, 

Or the vague Future, spite of all her charms, 
Could ever rival her. You know you laid her, 
Long years ago, then living, in my arms. 
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Leave her at least—while my tears fall upon her, 
I dream she smiles, just as she did of yore; 

As dear as ever to me—nay, it may be, 

Even dearer still—since I have nothing more. 


INVISIBLE GHOSTS. 


Some twenty years ago, a rich West India 
merchant, a Mr, Walderburn, purchased an 
estate in the county of Kent, and went thither 
to reside with his wife and family ; such 
family consisting of two sons and two daugh- 
ters, all of whom were grown up. 

The house on the estate was a fine old 
mansion in the Elizabethan style of architec- 
ture, and the grounds by which it was sur- 
rounded were laid out with great care and in 
excellent taste. The property had belonged 
originally to a baronet who had distinguished 
himself in political life. So perfect a property 
was never purchased for so small a sum. 
The house and grounds—kuown as Carlville 
—together with one hundred acres of arable 
land, were knocked down by the illustrious 
George Robins for nine thousand, two hun- 
dred, and fifty pounds. 

The estate had been in the possession of 
its late owner’s family for upwards of two 
hundred years. In that house had been born 
several eminent military men, a naval hero, 
a very distinguished lawyer, a statesman of 
no ordinary repute, and a lady celebrated for 
her remarkable beauty and her wit. 

It was in the autumn that Mr. Walderburn 
took possession of Carlville, and a number of 
guests were invited to inaugurate the event. 
The elder son of Mr. Walderburn was in the 
army, and brought with him several officers 
of his regiment. The younger son was at the 
university of Oxford, and was accompanied 
to his father’s new home by three intimate 
college friends. The Misses Walderburn had 
also their especial favourites ; and they, too, 
journeyed to Carlville. A merrier party it 
would be difficult to imagine. 

On the evening of the third day, when the 
ladies had just risen from the dinner-table 
and retired to the drawing-room, the sound of 
carriage wheels, and presently a loud rapping 
at the door, were distinctly heard. As no 
visitor was expected, this startled the host ; 
who, finding that no one had been announced, 
was tempted to inquire of the footman : 

“Who was that /” 

“No one, sir,” was the reply. 

“Did you hear a rap at the door ?” 

“ Yes, sir.” 

“Did you open the door?” 

“ Yes, sir.” 

“Did you not see any one ?” 

“No one, sir.” 

“Very strange!” ejaculated Mr. Walder- 
burn, passing round the bottles which were 
standing before him. 

In another five minutes there was heard, 
for the second time, a sound of carriage 
wheels, followed by a vigorous rapping at the 
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door, which was opened. But the footman 
saw no one, and conveyed this information to 
his master without waiting to be questioned. 

Mr. Walderburn, his sons, and his guests, 
were at a loss to comprehend the matter. 
There were three young gentlemen living at 
Glenpark (an estate near Carlville) who were 
just then under a cloud, in consequence of 
having committed sundry irregularities during 
the absence of their mother and sisters on 
the continent. These young gentlemen (the 
eldest was four and twenty, and the youngest 
just of age) were fond of practical joking ; 
and to their account this rapping at the door 
was laid. While the stupidity of such con- 
duct was being remarked upon, there came, 
for the third time, the sound of carriage 
wheels, followed by a very loud rapping. On 
this occasion, Mr. Walderburn sprang up and 
went out, determined to catch and severely 
punish these senseless intruders, The younger 
son, armed with a stick, ran round by the 
back way to cut off the retreat of the vehicle, 
while the elder son opened the hall door. It 
was a brilliant moonlight night, but no car- 
riage nor any person was to be seen. 

Mr. Walderburn’s sons stood in front of 
the mansion, discoursing on the odduness of 
the recent proceeding. That a human hand 
had rapped at the door there was no sort of 
doubt in their minds, and that the sound they 
had heard previously to the rapping was the 
sound of carriage wheels and the tramp of 
horses, they were equally certain. In order 
to be prepared for the next visit, they 
aahes down and secreted themselves be- 
hind a large shrub, They had not been in 
this position for more than five minutes when 
a sound of wheels and of horses’ hoofs in- 
duced them to look around them earnestly 
and intently. They saw nothing; but they 
heard a carriage pulled up at the door, the 
steps let down, then the rapping at the door, 
the rustling of silk dresses, the steps put up 
again, and the moving away of the carriage 
towards the stables. 

None of the Walderburn family were timid 
people, or believers in ghosts. The young 
men, therefore, without scruple, went into 
the drawing-room, where all the inmates of 
the house were now assembled, and made 
known what had occurred. As is usually 
the case on such occasions, their statement 
was received with laughter and incredulity. 

And now there came another rapping at 
the door, and the big footman, who had heard 
the young masters’ pepeet in the drawing- 
room, trembled so violently, that the cups 
and saucers on the tray which he was hand- 
ing round began to reel, dance, and stagger. 

“Listen!” said the elder son of Mr. Wal- 
derburn. 

All listened, and distinctly heard the sound 
of carriage wheels and of horses’ hoofs, 

There was a huge portico before the front 
door of the mansion, and on the top thereof 
a balcony. Thence the eye could command. 
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the sight of any vehicle coming in or going 
out of either of the great gates. Thither 
the whole party repaired to look for the 
ghosts. 

It was not long before the noises already 
described were again heard, but nothing 
could be seen. Everyone now set to work to 
divine the cause of these supernatural sounds. 
One said that it was the wind through the 
trees ; another, that there must be a drain 
under the premises inhabited by rats; a 
third suggested distant thunder, and so on. | 
But then there was the rapping at the door | 
by invisible hands. And for this, everybody | 
was equally at a loss to account. 

This rapping and arrival of invisible car- | 
riages was continued till about half-past 
ten. It then ceased, and gave way to sounds | 
more supernatural still. There arose a sound 
of subdued music through the mansion. It 
was no delusion. Every one heard it—ser- 
vants included—heard it distinctly, and could 
follow the old tunes to which our forefathers 
used to dance. And some, who listened most 
attentively, declared that they could hear the 
movement of feet in several of the rooms and 
upon the stairs. 

Retiring to rest while these noises con- 
tinued was out of the question, and the whole 
party remained up, speculating, surmising, 
and wondering. Towards daylight the sound 
of the music ceased, and then came the noise 
which always attends the breaking-up of a) 
ball. Shutting of carriage doors, moving on- | 
ward of horses, &c. The reader must under- 
stand, however, that throughout the whole of ; 
these extraordinary noises the sound of the| 
human voice was never heurd ; and, as already 
stated, nothing whatever was seen. 

Daylight put an end to any alarm that had 
crept amongst the members of the party at 
Carlville, and the majority went to rest. 

The evil consequences of the past night’s 


| 
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\life and came down here to live. 
aloof from all the families in the neighbour- 
|hood. I was the only person whose visits 


| ladies. 





events were speedily manifested. The female | 
servants, one and all, wished to leave the ser- | 
vice. They would not on any terms, they 
said, remain in a house that was haunted. 
They insisted on going at once, being quite 
prepared to forfeit their wages, if that 
step should be taken. The maids of the 
lady visitors also declared that they would 
rather not remain another night; and this 
was an excellent reason for the lady visitors 
themselves, who were really frightened, to 
remove from Carlville. In a word, before the 
day had passed, Carlville was left to the 





members of the Walderburn family, and a 
few of the men-servants. 

Night came, and all was as still as the 
grave. No sound of carriage, no noise of any 
sort or kind. The Walderburns, who were 
strong-minded people, began to reason on the 
matter, and came to the conclusion that the 
impressions of the past night were mere 
delusions, that the imagination of one person 
in the first instance had fired the imagination 
of the rest, and that then the idea had 
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become a fixed idea with all. New female 
servants were engaged from a town ten | 
miles distant, and the establishment of | 
Carlville was once more perfect in every 
particular. 

The gentlefolks in the vicinity now began 
to call upon the Walderburns, who were 
anxious to question them about the super- 
natural noises, which still stole over their 
but somehow or other they felt 
ashamed to do so, especially as there had been 
no recurrence of these noises. Amongst others 
who called at Carlville was Mr. Estrelle, a 
very gentlemanlike and clever man of about 
thirty years of age. The Walderburn family 
were charmed with him, and the sons espe- 
cially cultivated his acquaintance. 

One day the conversation happening to 
turn upon the estate Carlville and its late 
proprietor, Mr. Estrelle spoke as follows :— 

“Old Sir Hugh was something more than 
eccentric. He was at times insane. Con- 
scious of being so, he retired from public 
He held 


he received, and I frequently dined with him. 
He had always covers laid for twenty, even 
when he dined alone. The fact was, he used 
to say, that he never knew when his guests 
would, or would not come. Especially the 
I should mention that these guests 
to whom Sir Hugh attended, were shadows ; 
imaginary guests to whom he would intro- 
duce you, with all the formality imaginable.” 

“Was Sir Hugh imbecile ?” 

“No,” replied Mr. Estrelle. “On the 
contrary. He was an extremely able man 
to the last, and his language in conversation 
was of the most vivacious and polished cha- 
racter. Sir Hugh was the very opposite to 
a bore; even at one of his ghost dinner 
parties, or ghost balls, or ghost breakfasts, 
at all of which I have been and acted.” 

“How acted ?” 

“Sir Hugh would point out to me the lady 
whom I was to conduct to the table, and would 
appoint the place of every one at the board. 
Strange to say, every lady or gentleman 
guest, whose name he mentioned, was dead. 
That Sir Hugh, in his imagination, saw them, 
there could be no doubt. The servants, of 
course, humoured this odd fancy of their 
master’s, and waited on his imaginary guests, 
as though they had been living flesh and 
blood. I, too, used to humour him, by address- — 
ing Lord George This, or Lady Mary That, 
across the table. Sometimes, Sir Hugh 
would sit at the top of the long table, and 
put me at the bottom, and at that distance, 
and in a tone appropriate to the distance, 
invite me, in my turn, to take wine with 
him. No gentleman ever did the honour of | 
the table with more grace and bearing, while 
his flow of witty anecdote was unceasing 
and never stale or tedious. Curiously 
enough, he would frequently tell very amus- 
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ing stories, which had for their burden the 
ahadebs of insane persons.” 

“But did you never hear the carriages 
come and go, and the music ?” enquired Mrs. 
Walderburn. 

“What carriages? what music?” 
Mr. Estrelle. 

“The carriages which brought the guests, 
and the musie to which they danced.” 

“Never! I never saw nor heard anything 
of the kind, but attributed all that occurred 
to Sir Hugh’s madness, It was the only 
point upon which he was mad.” 

Mr. Estrelle was astounded when he heard 
from the Walderburns the particulars of the 
noises which were heard on the first night of 
their occupancy of the mansion. It was agreed, 
however, that the story should not gain cur- 
rency, insomuch as it would not only create a 
commotion in the neighbourhood, but lessen 
the value of the property, perhaps. It was 
further arranged, that, in the event of the 
shadowy vehicles again visiting the mansion, 
Mr. Estrelle should be summoned. 

Six weeks passed away and not a sound 
was heard, save sounds for which everyone 
could account; when, one night at half-past 
nine, there came that loud and vigorous 
rapping whieh bespeaks the arrival of some 
important personage. The Walderburn 
family, who where all in the drawing-room, 
involuntarily started. The lady of the house, 
very much agitated, rang the bell. The 
footman, pale and trembling, entered the 
room, and was requested to open the hall door. 
This he refused to do, unless accompanied by 
some one. Mr. Walderburn and his sons 
went with him. There was no one at the 
door ; but the rustling of silk dresses was 
again heard and the other noises which have 
been already described. A groom was dis- 
patched to Mr. Estrelle. He came and 
heard, as distinctly as every one else did, a 
repetition of what occurred on the first night, 
when the unseen ghosts looked in upon the 
Walderburn family. 

People may not believe in, or be afraid of 
ghosts, nevertheless it is far from pleasant 
to inhabit. a house where airy nothings take 
such liberties with the knocker, and whose 
visits defy all calculation. Mr. Walderburn 
therefore determined on leaving Carlville, and 
advertised the property to be let. He was 
too conscientious, however, to do so, without 
informing a tenant who proposed, of the cause 
why the family vacated so very desirable a 
residence. 

Notwithstanding this great drawback, as 
it was called, the mansion was let to a 
Mr. Southdown: a gentleman who laughed 
to scorn the idea of a house being haunted, 
and who was so confident of the Walderburn 
family being under a delusion, that he took it 
on lease for three years. The Southdowns 
occupied it, however, for only four months. 
Of course, they offered to pay the rent, but 
live in it, they would not ;—for on one occa- 
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sion, when they had an evening party of their 
own friends, the ghosts thought proper to 
join it, and two-thirds of the ladies in the 
room fainted. 

It now became notorious, throughout the 
county, that Carlville was haunted ; and, from 
that time, the mansion was locked up and 
left entirely to shadows, and spiders. Three 
or four times it was put up to auction, but 
no one would make anything like a bid for 
it. An eminent builder was once sent down 
to inspect the house and report upon it. Mr. 
Walderburn junior accompanied him. The 
eminent builder at once discovered the cause 
of the noises. It was as “plain as a pike- 
staff,” he said. “The portico attracted a 
strong current of air, which passed rapidly 
through it, and hence &.” The portico was 
pulled down. But the invisible ghosts came 
as usual. All the drains on the premises 
were then opened and examined under the 
supervision of the eminent builder. There 
was not a single rat or mouse or other animal 
to be found in them. ‘then the eminent 
builder said, “it must be the trees by which 
the mansion was surrounded,” and those 
stately elms and venerable oaks, which had 
been planted in the reign of Henry the 
Eighth, were cut down and sold for timber. 
But the ghosts visited Carlville, nevertheless. 
The knocker was then removed; then the 
door and the windows, and the remaining 
articles of furniture carried away. To no 
purpose. The same noises were distinctly 
heard. The land was now sold separately, 
and the mansion, which Mr. Walderburno 
would not have pulled down, was suffered to 
go to ruin. 

About three years ago I was in the neigh- 
bourhood of Carlville, the place of which I 
had so often heard the Walderburns speak. 
Curiosity prompted me to pay the place a 
visit. 1 rode over in the company of a 
friend, and on my way recounted to him the 
facts above narrated. To my surprise, I 
found the ruin peopled. Several poor fami- 
lies had taken up their abode within those 
walls. I asked them if they ever saw the 
ghosts? They replied :—* No, but we some- 
times hear ’em plain enough. Hows’ever 
they never meddle with us, nor us with 
them.” 

“ And the music ?” I enquired. 

“Yes, and very pleasant it is on a winter’s 
evening, or a summer’s either,” responded a 
dark-eyed young woman with a child in her 
arms. 


FRENCH TAVERN-LIFE. 
IN TWO CHAPTERS.—CHAPTER THE FIRST. 


Ir was ata very early period that Paris 
became, what it has ever since remained, the 
metroplis of gastronomy, or—as Bob Fudge 
ealls it—“ the head quarters of prog.” When 
Father Bonaventure Calatagirone, the General 
of the Cordeliers, and one of the negotiators 
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of the peace of Vervins, returned to Italy, he | selves, as Rabelais says, “ by eating their dry 
eould speak of nothing else. His only re-| bread before the cook’s ovens, and finding 
membrance was of the roast meats of the/the smell of the roast meat a most savoury 
Rue de la Huchette, and of the Rue aux Ours. | accompaniment.” 

Sauval, the historian tells us, that when} The makers of ragofits produced, two centu- 
Father Bonaventure was questioned about! ries ago, names as celebrated as those of Felix, 
the pleasures of Paris, he raised his eyes to} Lesage, Caréme, and others of our own time. 
Heaven, and, with expanding nostrils as if} Amongst them were Fagnault, Flechmer, 
the flavour was still there, exclaimed : “Truly | Mignot, and the illustrious Ragueneau. The 
those roasts are a stupendous thing.” The) three firstare mentioned in high termsof praise 
Venetian Ambassador, Jerome Lippomano, | in a book called the Commode des Adresses 
who visited Paris in the year fifteen hundred! (a sort of cook’s almanac), written by one 
andseventy-seven, has left a curious account of| Abraham du Pradel, who says: “M. Fag- 
the mode of living in that capital in his time. | nault, esquire of the kitchen to his Highness 
“ Paris,” he writes, “ contains, in abundance, | the Prince, makes excellent ragofits, which 
everything that can be desired. It isa market! he sells to persons of taste. In the same 
for all countries, and provisions are carried | degree is the Sieur Flechmer, who lives in 
thither from every part of France. Thus,/ the Rue Saint Antoine, at the corner of Saint 
although its population is numberless, nothing! Paul. He sells large quantities of fine 
is wanting there : whatever is required seems | brioches (light cakes, still extant and well- 
as if it fell from the skies, The price of| known), which the ladies take in their drives 
provisions is, nevertheless, rather high; for, to|to Vincennes, The Sieur Mignot, Rue de la 
speak the truth, the French lay out money| Harpe, has not only a high reputation for 
on nothing so willingly as on eating, and what| pastry, but also for all kinds of ragofits, 
they call making good cheer. On this account | being a patissier-traiteur.” The memory of 
it is that butchers, cooks, poulterers, and} the Sieur Mignot has been preserved by more 
tavern-keepers are to be met with in such | distinguished writers than Du Pradel ; for 
numbers that they create a general confusion :| Boileau has deigned to abuse his sauces, and 
there is no street of any pretension that is! Voltaire has indignantly denied an attributed 


Of the great Ragueneau something more is 
known. His shop, situated in the Rue Saint 
Honoré, between the Rue de l’Arbre Sec 
and the Palais Royal, was the resort of all 
the poets, comedians, and tipplers, who be- 
longed to the rr theatre, or 
frequented the Cross of the Trahoir. Oddly 
enough, Ragueneau, preferred the custom 
of the two former classes to that of the 
latter, for though their coin was scant they 
possessed the gift of the gab, and he was 
quite content to hear them talk and receive 
payment for his long bills in orders for the 
Comédie Frangaise, whither he went joy- 
ously to applaud Mondory or Moliére. If 
evil communications corrupt good manners, 
relations with literary men will sometimes 
make poets, and by dint of frequenting the 
theatres and listening to the outpourings 
of the Muse, Ragueneau himself became a 
rhymester ; only this must be observed that 
while his patties were excellent, his verses 
were detestable. 

The functions of the patissiers and rdtis- 
seurs of Paris assimilated them in many 
particulars to the tavern-keepers; the rooms 
behind their shops being used for all the pur- 
poses to which those of the cabarets were 
turned. It is unnecessary to dwell upon this 
subject, but sufficient may be inferred from 
the proverbial saying, applied to the women 
who frequented the patissiers openly: “Elle 
a honte bue; elle a passé par devant l’huis 
du pftissier.” (She has drunk of shame ; she 
has entered by the pastry-cook’s door). The 
cooks themselves had their share in this 
accusation, and they were obnoxious to 


asa live animals and raw meat are to be 
ought, and you may get anything you like 
drest in less than half an hour, for any 
number of guests: the rétisseur supplies the 
flesh and fowl, and the patissier, the pat- 
ties, tarts, entrées, sauces, and ragofits. You 
may dine at the cabarets at any price you 
may choose to name; being served accord- 
ingly, whether at one or two testoons; ata 
crown, at four, six, or even twenty crowns a- 
head if you please. But for the last named 
sum there is nothing you may not command ; 
even, I doubt not, to the extent of manna 
soup, or a roasted phoenix. The princes and 
the king himself, often dine at these places,” 

The pastrycooks, always played a con- 
spicuous part in Parisian gastronomy ; 
sparing neither labour nor invention to 
heighten the attractions of their wares. 
L’Estoile, who wrote in the reign of Charles 
the Ninth, describes them as setting out 
their pastry, in the summer, in large open 
ovens which perfumed the streets ; while, in 
winter, they made a display in the windows 
of their shops of sugared patties, crisp cakes, 
marchpane, made of peeled almonds seasoned 
with half of their weight of sugar and 
flavoured with rose water, and tarts of musk 
and amber, which costs as much as twenty- 
five crowns a-piece ; there were cakes, too, 
steeped in hypocras and stuffed with fruit, 
and immense pies (so must the grasses 
pidces de four be translated), crammed 
full of sweetmeats, pistachios, and citrons, 
which pleased the eye by their colour, 
and gratified the sense of smell by their 
odour, The poor were fain to content them- 


not filled with them. At any time, in any/jrelationship with the famous pastry-cook. 
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reproach in other respects. Thus, they were | beheld Saint Preuil standing beside the axe, 
prohibited by law from cutting off the combs = but composed; his neck was bare ; 
of old cocks in order to make them pass for| his hands were tied behind his back, and his 
capons. They were obliged to clip the ears of | right foot rested upon the bloody block. La 
tame rabbits, that they might not be mis- | Duryer tried to call out to him ; she strained 
taken for wild ones, and to cut the thronts of| herself to her full height, extended her arms, 
their domestic ducks to establish a similar}and made countless efforts to attract his 
distinction. They were also compelled to sell| attention, but in vain: the noise and con- 


their rabbits with the heads on, “in order,” 
said the ordinance, “that cats might not be 
sold in their stead.” If it chanced, however, 
in spite of the royal edict, that a rdtisseur 
served up a cat for a rabbit, and was detected, 
an old parliamentary decree condemned the 
culprit to make public amends, by going 
in the middle of the day to the banks of 
the Seine, and throwing the skinned and 
decapitated grimalkins into the river, with 
this confession uttered in his loudest voice : 
“Good people, it would not have been my 
fault, or that of my treacherous sauces, if 
the tom cats you see here had not been 
taken for honest rabbits.” 

Without enjoying the best reputation, the 
cabarets of Saint Cloud had a remarkable 
celebrity. They were called bottle-houses 
(maisons de bouteille), and the most famous 
amongst them was that kept by La Duryer, 
renowned for generosity and charity, and for 
an extraordinary exploit performed on a memo- 
rable occasion. La Duryer was a native of 
Mons, in Hainault, from which place she had 
been taken, when quite a girl, by Monsieur 
Saint Preuil; who made herasutler. It wasa 
poor enough appointment; but La Duryer felt 


fusion drowned her voice, and prevented 
| Saint Preuil, who was buried in a reverie, 
jfrom perceiving her gestures. The execu- 
tioner made a movement to pick up the axe, 
Saint Preuil stepped back, and La Duryer 
lost sight of him, while, a few moments after, 
a loud cry arose from the people, and some- 
thing heavy fell upon the scatfold, which was 
followed by a rush of blood. The fatal 
blow had fallen! La Duryer staggered at 
first beneath the effects of her grief and 
terror, then suddenly regaining courage, she 
flung herself on the steps of the scaffold, and 
mounted them ata bound. The executioner 
was in the act of raising the immense basket, 
in which he had placed the body of Saint 
Preuil ; the lid gave way, and out flew the 
| vietim’s head, which rolled at the feet of La 
| Daryer. She did not shrink from the hor- 
rible sight—her hour of fear had past—but, 
stooping down while the executioner’s back 
was turned, she seized the head of her former 
| master, covered it over with her apron, and 
hastily gliding from the scaffold, was soon 
lost from sight in the narrow streets of 
| Amiens. She did not return to Saint Cloud, 
| until she had caused the head of Saint Preuil - 





eternally grateful for it, and devoted herself| to be embalmed, and had erected a splendid 
heart and soul to the service of Saint Preuil,| tomb to his memory. Notwithstanding all 
whose housekeeper she also became ; econo-| the pains she took to conceal the part she 
mising his means, supplying him with all the! had acted, this adventure became generally 


money she could scrape together, and receiving | known, 


very often as her only recompense harsh words 
and hard blows; both of which she endured 
without a murmur. In the course of time, 
Saint Preuil obtained high military pro- 
motion, and was made Governor of Arras, 
There was no longer any occasion for her to 
continue in the sutling line, or in his service ; 
and she left both, to establish an inn at Saint 
Cloud, marrying a poor, but respectable man. 
Her new calling flourished amazingly ; and, 
at the end of a few years, she possessed the 
finest cabaret for thirty leagues round Paris. 
In the midst, however, of La Duryer’s pros- 
perity, she was informed that her old pro- 
tector, Saint Preuil, had imprudently mixed 
himself up in the conspiracy of Cinq Mars 
and De Thou against Cardinal Richelieu; and 
that, like them, he had been arrested, con- 
demned, and taken to Amiens for execution. 
Nothing could restrain La Duryer : she shut 
up her cabaret and set off at once for 
Amiens. She arrived there to view the 
populace in the market-place clamouring for 
the head of the Cardinal’s victim. The poor 
creature, involved in the crowd, was carried 
by it to and fro, until she reached the very 
foot of the scaffold. Raising her eyes, she 


| he seized a large pointed knife, hid it under his 


Her name was everywhere men- 
| tioned in terms of the highest praise, and her 
cabaret became more frequented than ever. 
“If I were curious on such a subject,” writes 
Furetiére, “ I should like to know how many 
turkeys were eaten on a certain day at Saint 
Cloud, at La Duryer’s.” More, without 
doubt, than at all the rest of the bottle- 
houses in the neighbouring villages, put to- 
gether. 

The taverns of Paris have witnessed or 
given birth to many a tragic drama. It was 
jfrom one of the lowest of the class that 
Ravaillac issued on the day when he mur- 
dered King Henry the Fourth, armed with a 
knife which he had stolen. Arriving in Paris, 
somewhere about the tenth of May sixteen 
hundred and ten, with the crowds who were 
attracted thither by the fétes which were 
given on the occasion of the queen’s coro- 
nation, Ravaillac roamed about the streets, 
vainly endeavouring to find a lodging. Near 
the Hospital of the Quinze Vingt in the 
Rue St. Honoré, he entered a small tavern, 
in the hope of meeting with accommoca- 
tion ; while the servant, whom he had ad- 
dressed, was making inquiry of her master, 
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cloak, and, being refused the lodging he 
sought, went out again into the street. 
Wandering along the Rue St. Honoré, he 
came to the region of the Butte (hill) 
of St. Roch, where a number of low sub- 
urban taverns were clustered, and, knock- 
ing at the door of the Three Pigeons, he 
obtained admittance. Here he remained till 
the morning of the fourteenth of May, when, 
hearing of the king’s intended visit to the 
Arsenal, he planted himself in the narrowest 
part of the Rue St. Honoré, close to the Rue 
de la Ferronerie, and mounting one of the 
large stone-posts that stood against the wall, 
perpetrated the crime which the Jesuits had 
so long instigated. 

Roadside inns were scarcely safe places 
when scenes such as that which is related by 
the Duke de Saint-Simon, were enacted in 
them: The Vatteville family, says the 
historian, is one of rank in Franche Comté. 
That member of it of whom I have to speak 
became a Carthusian monk at an early age, 
and after making his profession, was ordained 
a priest. He was aman of ability, but of a 
licentious, impatient disposition, and he soon 
repented the choice he had made. He re- 
solved to fly from it, and succeeded by 
degrees in providing himself with a secular 
dress, with money, pistols, and a horse. But 
the superior of the order, opening the 
door of Vatteville’s cell with a master-key, 
found him in his disguise, standing on a 
ladder, about to effect his escape. The 
Prior called out to the monk to descend, 
on which Vatteville coolly turned round and, 
drawing out a pistol, shot his superior dead 
on the spot. He scaled the convent-walls, and 
was seen there no more. He chose the most 
unfrequented roads; and, on the second day 
after the murder, halted at a lonely inn, 
where, having dismounted, he called the 
host and demanded, what he had in the 
house to eat ? 

The man replied :—“ A leg of mutton and 
a capon.” 

“Good,” said the unfrocked monk, “ put 
them both on the spit.” 


The host remonstrated, saying they were | 


too much for one person’s dinner; to 
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permission to dine with him, paying, of course, 
his proportion, He met with a charlish re- 
fusal. High words arose, and Vatteville put 
an end to the dispute by shooting the travel- 
ler as he had shot the Prior. The house 
was at once in an uproar; but Vatteville 
quietly went down-stairs, ordered the dinner 
to be served, ate it up to the last fragments, 
paid his reckoning, and then mounted his 
horse and rode off. He found France too 
hot to hvld him, succeeded in escaping from 
the country, reached the frontiers of Turkey, 
and there, assuming the turban, finished his 
career in the military seirvee of the Sultan. 
These tavern quarrels were the commonest 
occurrences. Through one of them the cele- 
brated Marshal Fabert nearly lost his life. 
In the month of March sixteen hundred 
and forty-one, a period fertile in the most 
scandalous duels, when the life of a man 
was accounted of no more value than that 
of a dog, the marshal was travelling post, and 
stopped to rest his horses at Clermont in 
the Beauvoisis. About two o’clock in the 
morning, the Count de Rantzau, nephew 
of the marshal of the same name, and a 
captain of cavalry, named Laquenay, entered 
Faber’s bed-chamber, and began to dance 
about the room and make a great disturbance. 
Fabert, awakened by the noise, called out 
to them from his bed: “Gentlemen, you 


must be aware of the customs of these 


| houses ; this room is mine, there are others 


|in the hotel, and I beg of you to select one 
of them for your amusements.” 

“Sir,” replied Rantzau, “you may go to 
sleep if you can. For my part, I mean to stay 
where I am and do just as I please.” 

Fabert, irritated at this insolent reply, 


jumped out of bed; and barefooted and 
undressed as he was, seized his sword to 
drive out the intruders. Rantzau and Laque- 
nay both drew at the same moment, and 
got the marshal between them in such a 
| position, that he could not strike at one 
without being wounded by the other. A 
bloody combat then took place, and the 
people of the hotel, alarmed by the noise, 
rushed up-stairs and disarmed Laquenay, who 
stood near the door. At the same moment, 











which Vatteville angrily replied, that he, Fabert, though pierced by fourteen wounds, 
meant to pay for what he ordered, that he | rushed upon Rantzau, and seizing him round 
had appetite enough for two such dinners, | the body, threw him on the floor, and holding 
and that it would be just as well to make no the point of his sword to his throat, cried 
objections. The terrified host submitted. | out: 
While the traveller's enormous meal was} 
roasting before the fire, another horseman | will kill you on the spot.” 
arrived, who also called for dinner. The} 
host, pointing to the spit, told the new-/ cute his threat, when the host exclaimed : 
comer there was nothing but what he saw; “I know him, Monsieur de Fabert ; his 
there : name is Rantzau.” 

“Very well,” said the stranger, “a part of} On hearing this, the young count was in 


“Tell me your name, you scoundrel, or I | 


Receiving no answer, he was about to exe- | 





that will do for me, and I will pay my share.” 
The host shook his head and told him why 
he did not dare to give him any. On this, 
the stranger went up-stairs to the room 
where Vatteville was, and civilly requested 


| ioe Faia : | 


despair. “What have I done?” he cried; 
“better for me that I had been dead!” 

But Marshal Fabert was as generous as 
he was brave. “Make haste and begone, 
young man,” he said; “and endeavour to 
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avoid the punishment which is due to assas- 
sins.” The doors were closed, and an armed 
force had been sent for to arrest the guilty 
pair. Fabert entreated the host to favour their 
escape, but he refused at first to do so, and 
it was only at the repeated instances of the 
marshal that they were allowed to depart. 
Eventually, when Fabert had recovered from 
his wounds, he solicited and obtained their 
pardon from the king. 

In the time of Louis the Thirteenth, the 
most celebrated taverns in Paris were the 
cabaret of the Fox in the garden of Tuileries ; 
that of the Fine Air, near the Luxemburg ; 
the tavern called the Cross of the Trahoir, 
famous for its cellar of muscat wine, and the 
cabaret of the Three Golden Bridges, at 
which the poet La Serre wiped out a long 
score,—as Lambert, the singer, had done 
before him at the Cross of the Trahoir,— 
by marrying the tavern-keeper’s daughter : 
_ the last resource of needy topers. It was 
| from the cabaret of the Fox that Cyrano de 
| Bergerac, the celebrated duellist, whose long 
| nose was seamed with scars, sent out that 


| vaunting challenge, prohibiting the whole | 


human race from being alive within three 
| days under the penalty of falling beneath his 
rapier. La Croix de Lorraine (The Cross 
of Lorraine) was the most celebrated 


cabaret in Paris,and dated, as its name implies, 
from the days of the League. It was a haunt 
of the poets, and Moliére and Boileau were 
frequent visitors there; as to Chapelle, the 


satirical rival of Despréaux, he was seldom 
to be found elsewhere, and was generally half- 
seas over. But it was not to drink that the 
melancholy Moliére and the sprightly Boi- 
leau went to the taverns: they were both 
abstemious men, who lived almost on a regi- 
men. The observant dramatist gathered 
there the materials of many a comic trait ; 
the shrewd satirist found an audience at all 
times for his sparkling verse. The favourite 
| tavern of Racine was Le Mouton Blanc (The 
White Sheep), kept by the widow Berrin, 
near the cemetery of Saint John, with Boileau 
and the Advocate Brilhac for his comp-nions. 
This house, or rather its sign, is said to be 
still in existence, transferred from the ceme- 
tery to the Rue de la Verrerie: it should, 
of all others, be the place for drinking the 
Mouton claret, which is now so much in 
vogue. La Téte Noire (The Black Head) 
and Le Diable (The Devil—reminding us of 
our own Ben Jonson and his joyous crew), 
were also honoured by the presence of the 
great poets. But the most illustrious cabaret 
of the period, the true literary tavern, was 
unquestionably La Pomme de Pin, in the Rue 
Licorne, in the city quarter. It was there 
that Chapelle was enthroned every night, 
surrounded by a brilliant circle, amongst 
whom his wit shone the brightest. There 
was no Parisian with any pretension to lite- 
rature who did not go at least twice a-week 
to the Fir-cone to get tipsy with Chapelle. 
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The owner of this cabaret, whose name was 
Grouyn, soon made a fortune, and his son, 
who began his career as a waiter, ended it as 
a man of vast wealth and importance. 

The great noblemen of the Court had also 
their place of predilection. This was the 
cabaret of La Boisseliére, near the Louvre. 
It bore no special sign, being well enough 
known by her name. She was a very 
beautiful woman; and, those who dined 
there had to pay for it—a dinner at her 
[house costing five times as much as at any 
other tavern in Paris. At the cabaret of La 
Boisseliére (long after her death) the cour- 
tiers of Louis the Fourteenth drank the 
best vin de Beaune, a wine which was 
brought into fashion by that king, as sherry 
was by George the Fourth, and for much the 
same reason. The Grand Monarque having 
fallen sick, Fagon, his doctor, who was 4 
Burgundian, ordered him to drink Beaune 
instead of the wines of Spain or Italy, and 
thenceforward all other wine was despised : 
for the same slavish reason, the courtiers 
would have swallowed ditch-water without a 
grimace. In a curious collection intituled 
Recueil de plus Excellents Ballets de ce Temps 
| (a.D. sixteen hundred and twelve), a noble- 
| man’s bill of fare at La Boisseliére’s is amply 
|set out in doggerel verse, in which the dishes 
are marshalled more according to the exi- 
gencies of the rhyme than the natural order 
of succession. Two hundred livres a-week 
appears to have been the cost of master and 
man, for the existence of the lackey was 
always merged in that of the noble. The 
most constant visitor to the cabaret of La 
Boisseliére, in the reign of Louis the Four- 
| teenth, was the Marquis d’ Uxelles, a man of 
high family, a soldier of great merit, and a 
tippler of enormous capacity, who would will- 
l ingly forego every other enjoyment for a 
carouse. The minister Louvois one day sent 
|him the much-coveted decoration of the blue 
ribbon. “Offer my thanks to M.de Louvois,” 
said the marquis to the minister’s messenger, 
“but tell him at the same time that I shall 
refuse the order if I am expected to give up 
the cabaret.” Louvois smiled at the message, 
but paid the marquis off by appointing the 
Count d’ Harcourt, a notorious drunkard, to 
| bestow the knightly accolade. 

Besides those already mentioned, two other 
houses, called Boucingo and La Guerbois, were 
noted. Boucingo is immortalised in the verse 
of Boileau, as being famous for the Sauce 
Robert (which gives such piquancy to pork 
cutlets) ; and the wine of Alicant, manufac- 
tured by himself, and sold at fifty sous a 
bottle, was preferred to the genuine kind. 
The cabaret of La Guerbois was the head- 
quarters of the singing club established in the 
quarter of Saint Roch ; and Lainez, the ana- 
creontic poet, who wrote a long poem called 
The Corkscrew, and lived close by, was a con- 
stant guest. It was a great house for the 
lawyers and financiers, who drank deeply and 
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paid well. Amongst the former was a presi-|the cabarets of Paris the exquisite wines 
dent of one of the courts, of whom Menage| which were made on his estate of Sillery. 
(who suppresses his name, only giving the| His wife always presided, during the vintage, 
initial letter) says, “ When this good fellow| over the making of this wine, while the 
began to feel the effects of his wine, it gave| marshal presided at the drinking. Sillery 


him so much pleasure that, in order to re-| champagne, consequently, bears the name of | 


member to get drunk again next day, he) Vin de la Maréchale, in honour of the lady, 


stuck pins into the sleeve of his coat.” 

To La Guerbois also came the celebrated 
farmer-general, M. de Bechamel, Marquis de 
Nointel, who has bequeathed his name to gas- 
tronomy. It was, we are told, enough to re- 
awaken the appetite of the satiated, to see 
the marquis with his lace cuffs turned up, ! 
fire in his eye, and eloquence on his lips, 
arranging with his own hands the sauces 
financiers, in which he so skilfully combined 
his mushrooms and spices. Thither, too, he 
was in the habit of sending from his own 
house in the Rue des Petits Champs the 
patties and vol-au-vents which had been ela-| 
borated under his own eyes, and were eaten | 
hot by himself and friends from the ovens of 
La Guerbois. There can be little doubt that | 
Moliére had M. de Bechamel in his mind 
when he drew out the bill of fare which 
Dorante, on the authority of Damis, recom- 
mends to the bourgeois gentilhomme. M. de 
Bechamel was so fond of his art, that he drew | 
up, under the name of his cook, Lebas, a 
series of gastronomic precepts in verse, which 
he dedicated to different persons of quality. | 
He even had them set to music, and sung to} 





popular tunes. For instance, his receipt for | 
dressing partridges after the Spanish fashion 
was set to the air Petits oiseaux, rassurez- 
vous (Little birds, take courage), and ran 
thus : 
“Du vin, de l’huile et du citron, 
Coriandre et la rocambole, 
Dans ce ragout a l’Espagnole, 
Le tout ensemble sera bon,” 
With the addition of a Spanish town, to help 
the rhyme, these lines may be thus ren- 
dered : 
“ Wild garlic, coriander, 
With lemon, oil, and wine, 
Form the sauce which, at Santander, 
Makes partridges divine!” 

He had also a cullis of crayfish arranged 
to the tune of Petits moutons qui dans la 
plaine (Little sheep that in the plain), as 
follows : 

“ Les écrevisses bien pileés, 
Mitonnez-les dans du bouillon ; 
Joignez-y du pain qui soit bon, 
Et que toutes soit bien passées,” 

Verse will hardly help us here, so take the 
receipt in plain prose: Pound your crayfish 
well, and let them simmer gently in gravy ; 
add a little of the finest bread, and strain 
all carefully through a colander—a very com- 
plete way of obtaining the essence of cray- 
fish. 

Marshal d’ Estrées was as learned in 
wines, as his friend M.de Bechamel in choice 
dishes. He it was who first introduced into 


and many a toast coupled with her name was 
drunk at the cabaret of La Guerbois. 

A curious gastronomic wager was once 
decided at this tavern. Prince Henry of 
Bourbon, the son of the Great Condé, was 
supping there with a number of his friends, 
Prince de Conti, who was a tremendous 
bore, kept hammering away at one eternal 
theme, the extraordinary appetite of his 
beagles. “My kennels absolutely ruin me,” 
said he ; “I can’t tell what possesses the dogs, 
but they eat at least a thousand crowns’ 
worth every month!” 

“ Indeed !” exclaimed Prince Henry ; “TI’ll 
bet you anything you please, not one of them 
can eat at a meal so much as my servant, 
La Guiche.” 

“When we are again at Versailles,” re- 
turned Conti, “I will back a certain beagle 
of mine against him.” 

“Very good; but in the mean time I 
should like you to see what the fellow can 
do. Look here; it will soon be midnight. I 
will wager a thousand louis that La Guiche 
eats up the whole of that piece of meat while 
the clock is striking twelve.” Prince Henry 
pointed, as he spoke, to an enormous shoulder 
of mutton that had not been touched. 

“He can’t get through half of it,” ex- 
claimed Conti ; “ it’s a bet.” 

“Done!” replied Conti, and La Guiche 
was sent for. 

He was a little wiry fellow; and, when he 
was told of the wager, the grin he gave de- 
veloped a set of teeth that a wolf might have 
been proud of. It wanted ten minutes to the 
hour, and in the interim La Guiche made his 
preparations. He seated himself before the 
shoulder of mutton, cut every particle of 


meat off the bone, arranged it in twelve por- | 


tions, and remained, fork in hand, in an atti- 
tude of expectation. At the first stroke he 
swallowed two of the immense morsels ; at 
the sixth he was one aliead, and took advan- 
tage of the fact to swallow a goblet of vin de 
Beaune which his master handed to him. 
The ninth stroke sounded, and the glutton 
exhibited symptoms of being beaten, The 


Prince de Conti shouted with exultation at | 


the prospect of winning, for ten strokes had 
gone and two pieces remained. 

“A hundred louis for yourself,” cried 
Condé, “and the stewardship of my hotel in 
the Marais, if you gain the wager! Make 
another effort !” 

La Guiche made a superb rally ; he drove 
his fork into the remaining pieces, and took 
them in at one swallow ; but he fell on the 
floor, black in the face, and all but suffocated, 
as the clock left off striking. 
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“Carry him away,” said Condé, “and take | was at the Epée de Bois (The Wooden Sword) 
every care of him; he shall have the steward-| in the Rue de Vénise ; and whatever member 
ship and the money! ” of that fraternity was caught tippling else- 

La Guiche obtained both; but never, as| where had to pay a heavy fine. 
long as he lived, touched another shoulder of| The priests and monks must not be for- 
mutton. This gluttonous adventure is re-| gotten, As the proverb went, “The Capu- 
corded in a pamphlet printed at Dijon in the } chins drink sparingly, the Céléstins copiously, 
year sixteen hundred and ninety-three, and | the Jacobins cup for cup, and the Cordeliers 
intituled : The admirable way of La Guiche | empty the cellar ;” and one thing was spe- 
to eat methodically a joint of mutton while| cially observable in their drinking—they 
twelve o’clock is striking (L’art admirable | never put water in their wine. The priests 
de la Guiche pour manger méthodiquement }indulged more covertly, fearing the gibes of 
un membre de mouton pendant que douze/|their parishioners, but that their lips were 
heures sonnent). familiar with the flagon is tolerably certain 

The cabaret of the Bons Enfans (Good|from the number of satirical poems which 
Fellows), to which the comedians were prin-| were made against them. The ecclesiastical 
cipally in the habit of resorting, was an ex- | taverns, so to designate them, were, Le Riche 
cellent house of its kind. Moliére used to go} Laboureur (The Rich Labourer), in the en- 
there, with the greater part of his company. | closure of the Foire St. Germain ; La Table 
Amongst the rest was Champmeslé, the hus- | Roland (Roland’s Table), in the Valley of 
band of the famous tragedian, whom Racine | Misery (the name given to that part of Paris 
loved and Boileau has praised with so much| which is now called the Quai de la Mégis- 
enthusiasm. The poor man, who had little| serie); and Le Treillis Vert (The Green 
jealousy in his composition, used to drown| Trellis), in the Rue Saint Hyacinthe, which 
what cares he had, at the Bons Enfans, in| was the most renowned of any. 
champagne, which, report said, was paid for; The learned men of Paris, and those better 
by Racine. Even when he had lost his wife | known as the pedants of the university, dined 
and grown old, aud no wealthy friend re-| and caroused at the Cabaret de la Corne (The 
mained to reward his complaisance, he still} Horn), in the Place Maubert, and at the 
continued to haunt the cabaret, in which, in| Hétel Saint-Quentin, in the Rue des Cordiers. 
fact, he ended his days. One morning, with| It was at the Eeu d’Argent (The Silver 
a strange presentiment upon him, he went to|Crown) that, on festival days, all the 

| the church of the Cordeliers, to order two} bacchanalians of the Sorbonne were wont 


masses to be sung—one for the repose of his| to assemble to toss off the vin de Beaune 
mother, the other for that of his wife—and!for which the house was celebrated. It 
_ gave a piece of thirty sous to the sacristan,|was only then that you could be sure of 
| who observed that he had given him ten sous, getting the fashionable soups genuine, of 
too much. “Very well,” rejoined Champ-)| which Boileau has given the somewhat ironi- 
meslé, “keep them for a mass for myself.”| cal receipt in his third satire. Montmaur, 





He then left the church, and went back to! the learned epicure, famous also for his good 
the Bons Enfans. He found several friends | sayings, was the perpetual president of the 
of his seated on a bench in front of the | Silver Crown, in which capacity Ménage has 
cabaret—they were talking about dining to-|embalmed his memory in a satirical Latin 
gether, and Champmeslé, joining the group,| poem, where he represents him seated on an 
observed that he would be of the party. The | enormous reversed saucepan, instructing the 
words were hardly uttered before he fell| young cooks in the science of gastronomy. 
heavily on the ground; his friends raised] Montmaur was professor of Greek at the 
him instantly, but there was no dinner for| college of Boncourt; and, when he died, 
him that day : he was dead ! search was made amongst his papers for the 
The comedians of Paris did not, however,| learned works which he was supposed to 
limit their patronage to one tavern. Besides| have written, None, however, were found ; 
the Bons Enfants, they frequented Les Deux| but in their place the seekers discovered a 
Faisants (The Two Pheasants), which was| treatise on The Four Meals a Day, with their 
struck by lightning and burnt to the ground] Etymology; and a Petition to the Lieu- 
while at the height of its reputation ; Les} tenant of Police, requesting him to prohibit 
Trois Maillets (The Three Mallets), and|the tavern-keepers from making use of dishes 
L’Ange (The Angel), where the indomitable} with convex bottoms, which is a manifest 
Chapelle fell into a tipsy slumber one evening | deception, &c. 
while a tragedy was being recited in which a} Before I close the list of the most noted 
single combat took place, and, waking up| taverns of Paris during the seventeenth cen- 
suddenly, the poet fancied he was in a row| tury, mention must be made of two in the 
on the Pont Neuf, and, shouting with all his| quarter of the Marais, the most fashionable 
might, ran out of the house as fast as his legs | locality in the time of Louis the Fourteenth. 
could carry him. The musicians of Paris| The first of these, situated in the street, then 
gave the preference to no tavern in parti-} new, of the Pas de la Mule, near the Place 
| cular. They drank freely everywhere ; but} Royale, was kept by a very handsome woman 
‘ the dancers had their chosen locality, which| named Coiffier, and bore the appellation, if 
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not the sign, of La Fosse aux Lions (The 
Lions’ Den). La Coiffier’s wines were first- 
rate, and her cookery superb ; her house was 
always filled with people of quality, but none 
went there more frequently than the fat poet 
Saint Amand—a tun of a man, like Falstaff. 
Taverns were the delight of his existence. 
One called La Perle (The Pearl) attracted 
him for a very especial reason—the clock 
never went right ; it was either too slow or 
had stopped altogether. When others abused 
the clock, Saint Amand took up its defence, 
and finally wrote the following couplet, which 
the master of the cabaret caused to be placed 
beneath it :— 

“ Que jaille bien, ou mal, il ne t’importe pas, 

Puisque céans toute heure est heure des repas.” 
Which may be literally, if not elegantly, 
translated thus :— 

“ What matter whether fast or slow I’m jogging, 
Since every hour is here the hour for progging.” 
Saint Amand’s death was characteristic. 

He gave up the ghost at a cabaret called Le 

Petit Mauve (The Little Sea-mew), which is 

still in existence at the corner of the Rue de 

la Marais and the Rue de Seine. He died, it 
is said, with a bottle and glass before him. 


AN IMMEASURABLE WONDER. 


A HUNDRED years ago, the industrious and 
intelligent author of a Topographical History 


HOUSEHOLD WORDS. 


seems to question the accuracy of theaccounts | 
he had received from the Devonshire fisher- | 


men of the length of the Borlasia, He says: 

“This species of Gardius is not uncommon 
on several parts of the south coast of Devon- 
shire, where it is by some of the fishermen 
known by the very applicable name given to 
it in the History of Cornwall. It is indeed 
of so prodigious a length that it is impossible 
to fix any bounds; some of the fishermen 
say thirty yards—but perhaps as many feet 


is the utmost; those specimens which have | 


come under our inspection did not appear to 
exceed twenty feet, and more cmmenly from 
eight to fourteen or fifteen.” 

The skin is perfectly smooth and covered 
with a strong tenacious slime ; the head or 
anterior end is usually more depressed and 
broader than any other part, but all parts are 
equally alterable, and in continual change 
from round to flat, rising into large swellings 
or protuberances in various parts, especially 
when touched. 

The expansion and contraction are so un- 
limited that it is searcely possible to ascer- 
tain the utmost length of this worm. One 
which was estimated to be about eight feet 
long was put alive into spirits, and instantly 


contracted to about one foot, at the same | 


time increasing double the bulk, which origi- 
nally was about the diameter of a crow’s 
quill, In the vast exertion of the muscles 
the animal is generally divided at those parts 


of Cornwall, Mr. Borlase, described, for the | which had been twined into knots. 


first time in a book, a seaside annelide, which 
the Cornish fishermen called the sea long- 
worm. With a view to encourage men to 
take pains and trouble in searching out un- 
known and undescribed plants and animals, 
the custom has prevailed of connecting the 
narae of the discoverer with the name of the 
plant or animal. The practice had something 
sound and good in it, although it has been 
abominably abused; Cuvier only gave honour 
where it was justly due when he called 
the sea long-worm the Borlasia. There is, it 
may be remarked, however, only a bookish 
reminiscence in the Cuvierian name, while in 
the name of the Cornish fishermen there is a 
rude description, a rough word-picture of the 
animal. 

Mr. Borlase says: “The long-worm found 
upon Careg-killas, in Mount’s Bay, which, 
though it might properly enough come in 
among the anguilliform fishes, which are to 
succeed in their order, yet I choose to place 
here among the less perfect kind of sea- 
animals. It is brown, and slender as a 
wheaten reed; it measured five feet in 
length (and perhaps not at its full streteh), 
but so tender, slimy, and soluble, that out of 
the water it will not bear being moved with- 
out breaking ; it had the contractile power 
to such a degree that it would shrink itself 
to half its length, and then extend itself again 
as before.” 

Colonel Montagu, an excellent observer, 


The French fishermen agree with the 


English in giving the Borlasia the length of | 


a hundred feet. After such a concurrence of 
testimony, it would be presumptuous to con- 
tradict observations with reasonings. There 
may, however, be error without wilful exag- 
geration. 
a circle of fire produced by whirling a stick 
red-hot at one end, rapidly in the dark. The 
long worm is, I believe, a nocturnal animal, 
resting tranquil during the day and moving 
chiefly at night. When the fishermen observe 
it of a shiny night, stretching suddenly, as it 
appears, fifty, sixty, seventy, or a hundred 
feet, there may be something of visual illusion 
in the startled and truthful, although incom- 
plete and inaccurate, observations. 

Some of the savans have given the sea 
long-worm another name, and have called it 
the Nemertes Borlasii. The dictionaries of 
natural history say this is a mythological name. 
What a worm of the Channel has to do with 
mythology they do not explain. From the 


etymology of thisGreek word, however, I fancy | 
the man who used it had a meaning,andknew 
The Nemertes sig- | 
nifies the Never-misser—the animalwhonever 


something of the animal. 


misses his prey. As there is something of 
the form painted by the name of the fisher- 


men, there is something of the character of t 


the animal hit off when he is called the 
Ne’er-misser. Boastful books abound, de- 
scribing the feats of rod and line fishermen, 
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AN IMMEASURABLE WONDER. 


but this worm is the unrivalled, the never- 
missing, the living line and hook fisher. 
Monsieur Dumeril, the father of the French 
naturalists, who first made this worm known 
in France, called it un lacet—a lasso, or 
an elastic noose. 

Some British naturalists have called these 
annelides, ribbon-worms. And these living 
ribbons are of all sizes and colours. The 
tarry Borlasia of our southern coasts is cer- 
tainly not a beautiful ribbon. A French 
milliner will never recommend it to adorn 
the smart hats of the Britannic ladies, and 
would shriek at the fancy of allying 
it to the little flower-pots worn upon the 
top-knots of Gallic dames. However, like 
many British things, our Borlasia is plain 
but efficient. The ribbons found upon the 
coasts of the South Sea Islands are of 
a dark brown hue with reddish stripes. 
Near Hobart’s Town, Van Diemen’s Land, 
there are found Borlasia of a_ beautiful 
— yellow with brown bands, and a very 
lack narrow stripe running along the back. 
There is also found, upon those shores, a 
variety with violet brown sides and a white 
line along the belly. The Borlasia of Port 
Jackson is of a deep bottle-green, with a white 
wavy band across the flat obtuse head. On 
each side of theneck there is ared pore. Worms 
like these might furnish ribbon patterns 
pretty enough to be called croquant in Paris. 

The sea-side observer upon the south- 
western coast of England, whose zeal to see 
strange beasts has induced him to turn over 
stones with a crow-bar, and forage in 
crannies, can scarcely fail to find the tarry 
long-worm near low water-mark. Mr. Charles 
Kingsley describes it graphically in his 
Glances, when he says it looks like “a tarred 
string,” and coils up into “a black, shiny, 


knotted lump among the gravel, small enough 


to be taken up in a dessert spoon.” When 
the coils of the Nemertes are drawn out upon 
the hand it stretches out into nine or more 
feet of a slimy tape of living caoutchouc, some 
eighth of an inch in diameter, a dark, choco- 
late black, with paler longitudinal lines.” 
Probably, it is by design that it looks like a 
dead strip of seaweed, as it lies in the holes 
of the rocks or under the stones. 

All the observers of this singular worm 
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Mr. Charles Kingsley describes the move- 
ments of the line and hook fisher, when 
catching his prey, with a vivacity which could 
only have been derived from the direct obser- 
vation of a very observant man and an excel- 
lent writer. The little fish—a gobie or a 
blenny—absorbed, probably, in the chase of 
shrimps, mistakes the worm for a dead strip of 
seaweed, So thinks the little fish who plays 
over and over it, till it touches, at last, what 
is too surely a head. In an instant, a bell- 
| shaped sucker mouth has fastened to its side. 
In another instant, from one lip, a concave, 
|double proboscis, just like a tapir’s (another 
linstance of the repetition of forms), has 
clasped him like a finger; and now begins 
the struggle; but in vain. He is being 
played with such a fishing-line as the skill of 
a Wilson or a Stoddart never could invent; 
|@ living line, with elasticity beyond that of 
| the most delicate fly-rod, which follows every 
lunge, shortening and lengthening, slippin 
|and twining round every piece of gravel an 
| stem of sea-weed, with a tiring drag, such as 
|no Highland wrist or step could ever bring to 
| bear on salmon or on trout. The victim is tired, 
‘now; and slowly, and yet dexterously, his 
blind assailant is feeling and shifting along 
his side, till he reaches one end of him. 
‘Then the black lips expand, and slowly 
‘and surely the curved finger begins packing 
him, end-foremost, down into the gullet, 
| where he sinks, inch by inch, until the swell- 
|ing, which marks his place, is lost among 
the coils, and he is probably macerated to a 
| pulp long before he has reached his cave of 
|doom. Once safe down, the black murderer 
slowly contracts again into a knotted heap, 
|and lies like a boa with a stag inside him, 
motionless and blest. 
| The instruments of nutrition, like all 
other organs of this animal, have not as yet 
been studied with sufficient accuracy and 
adequate science. Professor de Quatrefages, 
lin his elaborate and, strikingly illustrated 
monography upon the Nemertes, appears to 
have fallen into a grave mistake. One of the 
|most important distinctions in the animal 
world is the division of animals into animals 
with digestive organs like the anemones, 
and animals formed like all the higher orders 
of the animal world. The distinction between 











have been amazed by the wonderful power it | the vegetal and animal worlds is based upon 
has of contracting and stretching its muscles | the absence or presence of a stomach. Natu- 
at will, by tying or untying itself into innu-|ralists, when dealing with the animated 
merable knots. The long-worm glides and | existences upon the doubtful borders of these 
flows in the water by means of vibratile| worlds, say that the sponge for example is an 
hairs which are discoverable only by the | animal, because it has a digestive sac. 

microscope, although they cover the whole of| Colonel Montagu, who has, during half 
its body. When it wishes to change place, |a century, enjoyed an established reputation 
it stretches out its serpent-like head and|as an accurate observer, saw the organ in 
gropes for a suitable stone at the distance of| action of which M. de Quatrefages denies the 
fifteen or twenty feet from its previous | existence. The description he gives of what 
residence. When it has found a comfortable |he witnessed wears the impress of reality. 
stone it winds itself round it; and,as one end| The structure of the instrument which he 
is twined upon the new stone, the other end | describes, is wonderful, no doubt ; but it is 
is untwined from the old. only a wonder in accordance with all the 
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other organic wonders of the animal. Pro- 
bably enough M. de Quatrefages could not 
discover, with his microscope, in specimens 
destroyed by alcohol, the organ Colonel 
Montagu saw in action in the living animal. 
But surely, in this case, the negative of the 
learned professor is valueless in presence of 
the affirmative of the colonel; although he 
was but a colonel. Most certainly the failure 
of the learned professor is not sufficiently 
decisive of itself to warrant the imagination 
of the existence of an annelide of prodigious 
length, and yet similar in the structure of 
the intestinal canal to the short polypes or 
the flat anemonies. 

Nothing is known of the most important 
part of the nutritive processes of the sea long- 
worm. His breathing instruments have not 
as yet been discovered. How his blood 
receives oxygen, or, in other words, how his’ 
food becomes alive, is entirely unknown. The 
savans have popped him into aleohol and 
pulled him to pieces afterwards to find out 
his secrets; but death can never tell the, 
secrets of life. When I was a very little 
boy I had a fiddle given me, and I puilled it! 
to pieces to find out the thing which made 
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when exhausted by fatigue, and the sleep of 
satisfied digestion, are all exceedingly like 
the boa. When the boa constrictor swallows 
his prey, it is curious to see with what mathe- 
matical exactitude he adjusts the spine of 
the victim to his spine. I have seen a boa 
constrictor pounce upon the throat of a 
rabbit ; and, after the rabbit was exhausted, if 
not dead, the boa changed his hold and 
adjusted the head exactly into his mouth, 
which was successively and constantly ex- 
panded upon the body of the victim. It 
would be singular if the Ne’er-misser of the 
rock pools engulfed his gobie exactly as the 
serpent of the forests swallows his monkey. 
The sea long-worm has a great number of 
-ggs. The ovaries, which are placed upon 
the two sides of the body, are very large. I 
am afraid to mention the number of eggs 
which it is caleulated may be found in the 
ovaries of a Nemertes during the season of 
gestation; they are as many as four or 
five hundred thousand. The eggs of the 
Ne’er-missers are eaten in vast numbers by 
fishes, and the vastness of their numbers is 
necessary to the preservation of the species. 
The incredulity with which the statements 


the music ; but I didn’t. |of physiologists are received respecting the 
The books of natural history say that the | numbers of the eggs of animals will be re- 
Nemertes lives by sucking the substance of | moved by a simple explanation of the method 
the anomies. The little two-valved mollusk | of calculation. The ovary is measured, and a 
resembling an oyster with a hole in the flat | portion—say, a quarter of an inch square—is 
valve, is the anomia, or irregular, as it was|cut out. The number of eggs found in the 
called when it was supposed to be an odd-| quarter of the inch is counted, and then multi- 
looking oyster. Scottish fishermen call the| plied by the number of square quarter- 
anomia the Egyptian lamp, a name which |inches which are found in the ovary. The 
has the merit of involving something of 0 | ite fishes eat the eggs of the long-worms, 
description. But the anomia is not an oyster. | and the long-worms who escape, revenge their 
It has three muscles, while the oyster has|kin upon the little fishes. And thus their 
only one. As to the Nemertes sucking the |lives of natural war have passed from the 
flesh of these droll, little bivalves, there is no | beginning and will run on to the end of time. 
evidence ; and the accusation issupported by| ‘The muscular system of the Nemertes has 
no better evidence than inference and sus-|never as yet, we fear, been scientifically 
picion. studied. Yet marvellous suppleness, con- 
An animal may be described as a nervous tractility, and expansibility of form, are the 
system with nutritive and reproductive | chief characteristics of the animal. The great 
mechanisms. The nervous system of the |number of lateral branching nerves described 
long-worm seems very simple. Most of the | by Rathke doubtless command a great num- 
worms or ringed animals have a collar, which | ber of muscles of the most delicate structure. 
represents the brain, round the gullet, formed | - 
by the two nerves which connect the upper. ote wiht i a 
dorsal and the ventral lower ganglions. The ound nae 7s ee ee 


nervous system of the Nemertes consists only | . . 

of two side ganglions, whence part two strings THE FIFTEENTH VOLUME 
Or 
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stretching to the extremity of the body and 
sending off a great number of branching | 

threads. Two great vessels placed upon the | Containing the Numbers issued between the Third of 
side accompany these nervous trunks, and a January and the Twenty-seventh of June of the present 
third meanders upon the median line: all the 7" ios 

three being simple and without ramifications.! Just published, in Two Volumes, post 8vo, price One 
The instinct or inward prompting implanted | Guinea, 

in this nervous system is similar to the in-| THE DEAD SECRET. 
stinct of the boa constrictor. The fastening | By WILKIE COLLINS. 


upon the prey, the swallowing of it endwise | Bradbury and Evans, Whitefriars, 
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